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Statue of Major-General Fitz-John Porter. 


rected at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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INVITATION. 

\/istas are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


™ late Major-General Fitz-John Porter was 
born in 1822, in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, his father, Capt. John Porter, United 
States Navy, being at the time commandant of 
the navy-yard. On the site of his birthplace 
stands an equestrian statue of the general, 
which is pictured, from the sculptor’s model, 
on the front-cover page. 

tobert Henry Eddy of Boston, a cousin of 
General Porter, bequeathed thirty thousand 
dollars to provide this statue. At the general’s 
own desire the work was undertaken by James 
EK. Kelly of New York, who has made a 
specialty of military figure pieces, his best- 
known achievement, perhaps, being his brilliant 
statuette of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.’’ It is of inter- 
est to note that the inscription for the pedestal 
was written by Lieut.-Gen. J. M. Schofield, 
chief of the board of officers that reviewed the 
case of General Porter, and by exonerating him, 
opened the way to the restoration of his rank 
in the regular army. , 
ane fresh - water clams found in a brook 

at Sanbornton, a New Hampshire man 
recently secured sixteen pearls, the best being 
as large as a pea and of perfect color. Local 
newspapers explain that this man has been 
pearl-hunting, off and on, for the last eight 
years. He has learned by this time where 
fifty-doHar jewels grow. But his tribe would 
increase vastly if it should ever dawn on people 
that pearl-bearing mussels are liable to be found 
in any fresh-water stream. 


Ca 


Ncw Hampshire and Massachusetts seemed 
to monopolize the Old Home Week celebra- 
tions of July and August, if one judged by the 
newspapers alone, yet other sections were 
quietly receiving guests, and a good many of 
them, all the time. In Vermont, for instance, 
a canvass by Bradstreet’s showed that the 
tourist business has been one-fifth larger than 
that of any previous summer. Sentimental 
persons will note that in a certain sense these 
tourists will be ‘‘Old-Homers’’ next year, for 
they are pretty sure to go to Vermont again. 


oh 


Fo sixteen or seventeen years a young woman 
in Longmeadow, Massachusetts, has given 
some part of her leisure to perfecting a collec- 
tion of dolls. At last reports she had a room 
full, one hundred and sixty-five, every civilized 
country, as well as a good many that have no 
civilization to boast of, being represented by a 
typical specimen. Queen Victoria also had a 
collection of dolls, kept at Windsor Castle, but 
the Longmeadow woman needed no precedent 
of royalty. Any scientist would approve the 
idea. In dolls there is more than meets the 
eye of the little girl who loves them. Not 
only do they preserve the costumes of different 
peoples and periods, but in a measure they 
record current ideals of beauty; and future 
generations will survey them with equal wonder 


and delight. 
C= are not proud of their grade crossings. 
It would not be kind to name a New 
England city where there are ten, especially as 
it is now planning to get rid of them. It is 
permissible, however, to note that during one 
week in July more than thirty-five hundred 
vehicles and nearly twenty thousand pedestrians 
passed these points. Seven hundred and sey- 
enty-three trains went over the crossings during 
that same week. Saying nothing of the fact 
that hundreds of persons were ‘‘held up’’ and 
inconvenienced, the possibilities of accident are 
too great to be permitted. Railroad authorities 
do their best under such conditions, but since a 
moment of carelessness invites calamity, the 
only thing to do is to carry railroad-tracks over 
or under city streets, and give nobody a chance 
to run into danger. 
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his is an ‘‘apple year.’”? So was last year. 
So was the year before that. It is seldom 
we get for three successive seasons what may 
be called a good apple-crop, yet if nothing 
untoward happens between this and harvest- 





time the condition will have been fulfilled. 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





The trade circular issued by the principal ex- 
porter puts the case briefly and clearly: ‘‘ From 
my reports it appears to be a yield generally 


| distributed through the principal sections of 


the country. New England and New York, 
the sections most figured on in the export 
trade, appear to have ample yield, although 
some reports received, especially in New 
England, state a shy bearing of Baldwins. It 
promises also to be a season when sound judg- 
ment and carefulness in marketing will count 
more than in other years in getting full value 
for the crop.”’ = 
MM». a summer school of expression which 

exists by virtue of no statute or charter, 
and is not popularly called a school, will close 
before long on the Maine coast. ‘The classroom 
is a boat, the teacher a fisherman, the pupil the 
summer boarder. The lessons are given in all 
weathers, and no examinations follow, and they 
are usually exceedingly brief. ‘*What perfectly 
awful clouds!”’ exclaims the visitor, as a squall 
threatens. ‘‘They are homely,’’ responds the 
man at the helm. ‘Did you ever see such 
frightful waves ?’’ asks the boarder. ‘“‘A little 
hubbly,’”’ is the calm reply. Allowed to steer 
the boat, the landsman threatens to cut an 
island in two. ‘“We’d better go round the 
island, as usual,’’ is the low-spoken caution. 
Exaggeration—unless it be in describing fish—is 
not a part of the fisherman’s outfit, and he is an 
unconscious teacher of restraint in speech, and 
his pupils may profit by his example when the 
winter tides of overstatement are at their height. 


* © 


WITH FELONIOUS INTENT. 


n the circuit court at New Madrid half a 

dozen farmers in the jury-box listened to 
the evidence in the case of Hines versus the 
railroad for killing a cow. It was traditional 
that never had such a case gone in favor of 
the corporation. Hines himself was on the 
stand. 


‘*Do I understand you to say that this was 
the evening train from Paw- Paw junction 
which killed your cow?’ asked the railway’s 


ae 
**Hit sholy war.’’ 
** And the cow was on the county road ?”’ 
‘Hit war.” 
“And it struck the mail-car head first and 
broke its neck ?’’ 
‘*Hit done jes’ that.’’ 
‘*Now, Mr. Hines,” said the lawyer, severely 
‘*T want you to tell the jury honestly what 
ou know of your own knowledge concerning 
e railway between here and Paw-Paw.’’ 
**Why, I reckon them jurors knows all 
about that railroad! Hit’s sholy the orn’ riest, 
puniest, mis’ablest road ever built. Hit’s a 
wonder Bill Dunkins eveh keeps his train on 
them rails at all. He wouldn’t, neitheh, ef he 
didn’t spike down pieces of wagon-tieh now 
and then. Why, they’s places wheh the ties 
is plumb gone, an’ othehs wheh them rails ain’t 
nothin’ but bumpy streaks o’ rust.’’ 
**Were there any passengers in the train that 
killed your cow ?’ 
‘*Yasseh ; seven on ’em.”’ 
**That will do, Mr. Hines.’’ 


The lawyer 
turned to the jury. 


‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘you are | 24 


all familiar with the puny condition of the 
property of my clients between here and 
-aw-Paw. You all know that Bill Dunkins 
has all he ean do to keep his mail-train on the 
track at all. By his own admission Hines 
owned and allowed at large a massive cow, 
hereulean in its strength. This cow, head 
down, tail erect, charged along the highwa 
and struck full speed the unoffending mail- 
train. 

‘*By a miracle, gentlemen, the train remained 
on the track and the lives of the seven passen- 
gers were saved. Thecow was killed. Gentle- 
men, I leave it for you to decide whether that 
cow acted with malice aforethought, and was 
rightly killed while endeavoring to commit the 
criminal act of wrecking that train.” 

There was a solemn hush in the court-room 
as the jury considered. Then the foreman 


rose. 

‘* Your honor,’’ he said, addressing the judge, 
‘twe, the jury, find against that cow. Three 
of us, including myself, was on that train.’’ 
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HER APOLOGY. 


ne woman’s way with a street-car is de- 

scribed in the Washington Post. On one 
of the suburban car lines, where the cars are 
far apart, a morning car waited an uncon- 
scionable time for a large and elaborately attired 
colored woman, who had waved frantically half 
a block away and then disappeared in her 
house. 

The passengers grumbled and the conductor 
rang the bell threateningly. Finally the woman 
appeared, and came on at a lumbering gallop. 

he last few yards she walked, but her face 
was wreathed with smiles as she climbed aboard. 
As soon as she could get her breath, she beamed 
at everybody and said politely: 





**You-all really must excuse me for keeping | 


the car waiting. I had to go back for my 
white gloves.’’ 
® & 


NOT A LONG SEARCH. 


Ss the searcher about whom the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger prints this paragraph 
find what he was looking for or not? 


A family in the city was seated at dinner, 
when the door-bell was rung. The maid went 
to the door. It was noticed that there was 
considerable parleying, and on her return the 
master of the house said: 

“Well, Bridget, who was it?’’ 

‘It was a gentleman, sir, looking for the 
wrong house,’’ Bridget replied. 
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Institute and Train- 


BOSTON 
128 Tremont St., Boston. 


, 
ing School. STAMMERERS 
alli i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,4o3(ieryion Mase 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Bi 


ology. New Athletic Field, 's mile and straightaway 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
Modern equipment. New building. $200 in prizes for 
1904-5. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


The Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H. 
Coeducational. 52d year begins Sept. 13, 1904._ Courses: 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, Commercial, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. HORACE G. McKEAN, A.M., Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. Two years’ 
course of preparation for teachers of Physical Train- 
ing. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fene- 
ing and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. L£rhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


Monson Academy, 30.55. 02": 








$180 per year. 











Monson, Mass. 

An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in Laboratories and Gymnasium. Cushman Hall, 
built in 1904, provides healthful and homelike resi- 
dence. Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms, $150- 
$19. JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 


: . . 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
waw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
abqut $200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, Me. 
Wilbraham, 


Wesleyan Academy, ‘‘¥:" 


Wednesday, Septem ber 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth year 
opens. Special advantages in location and school life. 
Applications for admittance now being received. For 

NEWHALL, Principal. 








particulars write Dr. WM. R. 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
» Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 

or Normal School, College or University in New England. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The 
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Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 


BILLERICA, MASS. 18 Miles from Boston. 


Fits for business, technical schools and college. Lim- 

ited to 50 boys. $500 per year. Only requisite — good 

character. Receives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New 

gymnasium. Manual training. Send for illus. booklet. 
M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 














Comprises the following Departments: 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. ») 

The Bromfield - Pearson School. onnected 
with Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. ; 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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(64 Years in Boston—30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bidg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 
keepi Shorthand and all business studies; both 





positions for pupils; particularly well- 
accessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per month. This school has age, experience, 
reliability, high standing and effectiveness to 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or cal} upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 


SEXES ; 
lighted, 
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COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-tifth year opens 
September 2ist. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR, 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BosTon, MASs. 
OUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 
Shorthand, Book- 
keeping and Teleg- 
raphy in preparation 
for goo ositions 
which may be secured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 
@ Faelten Pianoforte School. 
Professional students will find a course 
eminently thorough and practical. It 
produces players who can teach and 
teachers who can play. 
8th Year. 30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 
. : Kent’s Hill, 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, “ii. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 
College Preparatory, Seminary, Normal, Art, Music 
and Business Courses. Fine buildings, healthy loca- 
tion, two hours from Portland and six hours from 
Boston. Send for catalogue; mention this paper. 
REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, Pr 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, “g"i¢°": 
OYS AND GIRLS. Academic and Classical courses, 
Opportunities for self-help. “Father Endeavor” 
Clark writes as follows :—I have always believed in the 
K. U. A. for three reasons. ist, because of its location. 


, because of its standard of scholarship. 3d, on 
account of its moral and religiousinfluence. Cataloque 
sent upon request. ERNEST ROLISTON WOODB' 


Trade Millinery. 


Practical all-day experience in the Work-Room. Shop 
in connection. Art of making wire frames and hats. 
Experience in buying and selling. Lessonsin Color and 
Design. School opens Tuesday, September 6th. Send 
for Circular and terms. MEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL UNION, 264 Boylston Street, Boston 


ZT Zo EARN 


AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; or Framingham Business College, 
So. Framingham, Mass, Call or send for Catalogue. 


Suffield Academy. 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped Board- 
ing-School tor fifty boys. New chemical and physical 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall and sleeping- 
rooms. Steam heat, electric light. Hot and cold run- 
ning water on every floor and in best rooms. Individ- 
ual attention. Thorough preparation for leading 
colleges and technical schools. Certificates issued. 
72d year opens September 6th. For Catalogue address, 


Principal RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


_ Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every = gee wom of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

For Young Men and Young Women. _Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certiticate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
$200 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board. 
room, tuition, ete. Catalogue and illustrated booklet 
sent on request. H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


SHORT 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
DAY OR EVENING SESSIONS. 
Call or Send for Circular. 
\ Graduates Aided to Positions. 





























Boston Commercial College, 
872 Boylston St., Boston, 


HA 

















The 1904-1905 Catalogue of the 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


will give you much valuable 
information concerning the 
manner in which the school 
is training young men for 
such positions as superin- 
tendents, agents and treas- 
urers of dye works, cotton 
mills and knitting mills. 
The subjects taught in this 
school include cotton spin- 
ning, cotton weaving, de- 
signing, chemistry and 
dyeing, knitting. Fall term 
opens Monday, Sept. 26th. 
Write for a Catalogue, addressing 


NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Removed to Branch. 
Mt. Vernon Street, op? 
£0 Saws.Sver, B. & M. Station. 


Cor. Washington St., 
Continental Clothing 
Building. 

Most Elegantly Equipped 

in New England. 


Planned to accomi- 
modate 500 Students. 
Only Commerci«! 
School in N. E. own 
aiedl building it occupies. 
SeetatictetBetoe, ‘on aiaiens and 
__. v reins. Methods as at Burdett 
Beadies. Ne — College, Boston, “! 


rs. slightly lower rates 
SITUATIONS FOR STUDENTS. 

Both Institutions begin Sept. 6. No canv’ 

ers nor solicitors. Call or write for Prospect 
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Pe Be BO BA A I I A LO 
ILE president and execu- 
tive officer of the Citi- 

LJ zens’ Bank of Brierly 
looked worried. He was seated 
in the president’s room at the 
bank, comparing certain state- 
ments which had been handed 
to him by one of the clerks. 

There was a mistake in the 

record of the day’s business; 





the cash would not balance. 

The discrepancy was less than 
a dollar, but it had been a rule 
of the bank for thirty years 
that the cash should equal 
the balance shown by the 
books, to a cent, at the 
close of business each day. 
The clerical force still re- 
tained a vivid recollection 
of a certain occasion, less 
than a year back, when 
the president kept them 
at the bank for two nights 
in succession to ferret out 
an apparent discrepancy of 
forty-three cents. There- 
fore, since it was nearly 
closing time, and since it 
was a_ particularly fine 
June day, the young men 
were working with a will 
to find and correct the 
error that some one had 
made. 

It was not wholly the 
want of accuracy in the 
accounts, however, that 
caused the look of anxiety 
on John Imberlay’s face. 
Nor was it the recent break 
in the market, a_ break 
that had sent the~ prices 
of stocks tumbling to an 
alarming level, with bonds 
following closely at their 
heels. For the stability of 
the Citizens’ Bank was not 
dependent on the fluctua- 
tions in the market values 
of securities, no matter to 
what extreme the pendu- 
lum might swing. It was 
recognized everywhere as 
one of the soundest and 





delay, I shall be obliged to fore- 
close the mortgage. ’’ 

The widow, weeping softly, 
did not reply, but her son spoke 
up: ‘*Then we are to understand 
that if the interest due is not paid 
at once the place will be sold ?’’ 

‘*That is practically the situa- 
tion,’’ said the banker, coldly. 

“That will be two years’ in- 





terest at six per cent. on two 








most prosperous, as well 
as one of the most conserv- 
ative financial institutions 
in that part of the state. 


To hold a block of its stock, and to participate | of the statement he held in his hands was | 


in its handsome semiannual dividends, was 
considered a mark not only of respectability, 
but of prosperity as well. 

And no one ever denied that the great success 
and the high standing of the bank were due, for 
the most part, to the tireless energy, the strict 
integrity, the sound business methods and good 


judgment of its president, John Imberlay. Yet 
he had none of the elements of popularity. He 


had never been ‘“‘hail fellow well met’’ with 
any one. He was dignified and reserved in 
manner, coolly precise in all business transac- 
tions ; he never asked favors, he seldom granted 
them. Yet he had the respect and the good- 
will of the entire community. 

Doubtless one cause of the president’s anxiety 
on this particular afternoon was the fact that 
the receiving teller was about to leave the 
employment of the bank to take a more respon- 


sible and a more lucrative position in a larger | 


city. Thus Stewart, the head bookkeeper, was 


in the line of promotion; and although there | 


could be no question as to Stewart’s remarkable 
(uickness and accuracy in figures, his qualifica- 
tions for window service, a position which 
brought him into direct and continuous contact 
with the customers of the bank, were yet to be 
tested, 

Moreover, the president had before him, on 
his desk, a set of account-books labeled ‘‘ John 
Imberlay, Trustee.’ And the employés of the 
ank had often noticed and remarked upon the 
wt that whenever he examined these books 
tie troubled look came into his face. No one 
knew why. 

Indeed, no one could give any explanation of 
the trust under which John Imberlay was acting 
as trustee. All that was known was that there 
was a large trust fund, that it was kept invested 
i a variety of securities, and that the books 
containing the records and accounts of the 
transactions, as well as the bank account stand- 
ig in the name of the trustee, were kept with 
‘ie most scrupulous care. The creation and 


onditions of the trust, and the name or names 
ol the beneficiaries under it, were matters of 
“hich John Imberlay alone appeared to have 
any knowledge. 


The president’s examination | 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 
“WE CAN'T RAISE IT,” HE SAID. 


interrupted by the entrance of a clerk. 


‘*Mrs. Leighton and her son of Broad Valley | 
are here, and would like to see you, sir,” the | 


clerk said. 

Mr. Imberlay did not look up from the paper 
he was studying. ‘‘Say that I’m too busy to 
| see any one this afternoon,’’ he replied. 

*‘Very well, sir.’’ 

But before the clerk was fairly through the 
doorway the president called him back. 

**One moment, William. Who do you say it 
is that wants to see me?’’ 

“‘Mrs. Leighton, sir, of Broad Valley.’’ 

**Is she the widow of George Leighton, who 
recently died ?”’ 

“Te o-." 

** And the trust holds a mortgage against the 
place ?”’ 

**Yes, sir, she’s the one. 


I know them very 


well. 1 belong over in that country, you 
know.’’ 

“‘Well, show them in. I’ll see what they 
want.’’ 


Mr. Imberlay laid his paper on the desk, 
removed his eye-glasses, and leaned wearily 
back in his chair. A moment later Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, accompanied by her son Robert, entered 
the room. She was not an old woman, but 
toil, anxiety and sorrow had bent her shoulders, 
furrowed her face and saddened her eyes. As 
for the boy, he was sixteen years old and a 
cripple. His right foot hung limp and almost 
| helpless, and he walked heavily with the aid 
of acane. In other respects he was well-formed 
and robust, and his face showed marked intel- 
ligence and manliness. Both mother and son 
felt awkward and ill at ease in the presence 
of the banker, and there was no effort on his 
part to relieve them in any way of their embar- 
rassment. 

Finally Mrs. Leighton managed to state the 
object of their visit. ‘‘We have come,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to see about the mortgage. You know 
Mr. Leighton is dead.’’ 

‘*So I have heard,’’ replied the banker, with- 
out the slightest change of expression on his 
face. 

**And,’’ continued Mrs. Leighton, after a 











“IT WILL BE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY DOLLARS.” 


pause, 
| been due for a long time.’’ 

‘*Yes, for more than a year.’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Leighton couldn’t pay anything 
last year. He wrote you. Expenses were very 
heavy, and of course he was unable to work.’’ 

“T have no doubt of it, madam, but that is a 
matter for which you can hardly hold me or the 
trust responsible. ’’ 

“Oh, no, sir, certainly not. But we thought 
that, under the circumstances, you might be 
willing to give us a little more time.’’ 

**I do not see that the circumstances are such 
as to warrant me in making another extension 
of time for the payment of interest due. As I 
| wrote you last week, sickness cannot alter 
| figures, nor can death stop the accumulation of 

interest.’’ 

**I know, sir; and we are anxious to pay all 
that is due. We intend to do everything possible 
to raise the money. We could provide in some 
way for the loose debts if we could only have a 
little more time on this mortgage. Just a few 
months, maybe. We shall sell the hay in July, 
and that will go a long way toward paying the 
interest. And we do so want to save the place ; 
we’ ve lived on it eighteen years. ’’ 

In spite of her resolution to hold herself in 
check, tears gathered in the widow’s eyes, and 
the handkerchief which she had been nervously 
folding and unfolding as she talked was now 
put to the task of wiping them away. 

If there was anything John Imberlay disliked 
it was to see a woman shed tears. He turned 
impatiently to his desk and picked up one of 
the papers lying before him. 

“*‘T can’t help all that, Mrs. Leighton,’’ he 

| said, shortly. ‘As I have already written you, 
this is purely a business transaction ; and while, 
| as an individual, I might be inclined to sympa- 
| thize with you, and to grant the extension you 
\ask for, as a trustee I must consider my duty 
to the trust. In view of Mr. Leighton’s illness 
| and death, I have waited for more than a year 
for the payment of interest due. I have been 
more lenient than I had any right to be. I feel 
that I must not go any farther in that direction. 
And I may as well say to you plainly that if 
the interest now due is not paid without further 





‘*the interest on the mortgage has now | 


thousand dollars ?’’ 
**Exactly.”’ 
Robert turned to his 
mother. ‘‘We can’t raise 


it,’’ he said. ‘‘It will be 
two hundred and _ forty 
dollars. It would take a 
year, maybe two years, for 
the place to earn that much 
money for us, after we’ve 
had our living from it. I 
iv’ll have to go, 
mother. You see,’’ he con- 
tinued, again addressing 
the banker, ‘‘I can’t work 
much on the farm myself, 
on account of my lame- 
ness, and Dick, my broth- 
er, is only ten years old. 
And when you have to 
hire all your work done, 
there’s no money in farm- 
ing.’’ 

It occurred to the banker 
that this boy talked very 
sensibly for one of his 
years. 

**And since you cannot 
work on the farm,’’ he 
inquired, ‘‘what do you 
intend to do for a living ?’’ 

**T shall take the exami- 
nation for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate this month,’’ was 
the prompt reply, ‘‘and try 
to get a district school in 
the fall.’’ 


guess 


*““And how much will 
that pay you?’’ 
“Oh, from twenty to 


thirty dollars a month, per 
haps, during the winter.’’ 

“Do you think you can 
pass the examination ?”’ 

‘*] believe I was 
graduated from the Broad 
Valley High School this 
spring. ”’ 

It was a strange turn the conversation was 
taking. A kindly and unusual interest was 
manifest in the banker’s face. The widow, 
too, had dried her tears, and a look of motherly 
pride dwelt in her eyes as she said: 

‘*He stood at the head of his class, Mr. 
Imberlay, and took the Wagner mathematical 
prize besides, ’”’ 

‘*Indeed! That was a very creditable thing 
for him to do, I am sure.’’ 

‘*Yes, and Robert is such a good boy, too!’’ 

“Mother!’’ The boy’s face was red with 
confusion. It embarrassed him to have his 
| virtues paraded in this way in his presence. 
‘*What has all this to do with the mortgage? 

It is clear that we can’t pay the interest, much 
less any part of the principal. We must either 
sell the place or lose it. We—’’ A thought 
came to him, and he turned to the banker with 
a question. 

‘*Mr. Imberlay, if I should turn in to you 
one-half of the salary I shall receive for teach- 
ing, as soon and as often as I receive it, could 
you—could you hold the matter open for a 
time ?”’ 

The look of interest died out of the banker’s 
face, and the old, stern expression came back. 

‘*No,” he replied, ‘‘that would be only an 
annoyance, ’’ 

‘**Suppose I should turn over two-thirds of 
Pr’ 

**Tt wouldn’t do.” 

** All of it, then.”’ 

“*T tell you I have but one proposition to 
make to you. All the interest due must be 
paid within ten days, or I shall proceed to 
foreclose the mortgage and sell the farm. ’”’ 

The banker turned to his desk and picked up 
his papers, as if to indicate that the interview 
was at an end. The widow had again taken 
to folding and unfolding her handkerchief, and 
the look of distress deepened in her eyes. 

Robert rose to his feet, leaning heavily on his 
cane. ‘‘Well, mother,’”’ he said, ‘‘we can do 
nothing more here. Let’s go. If anything 
unexpected should happen so that we can raise 
the money within the ten days, Mr. Imberlay, 
we will let you know.’’ 

The widow now rose in her turn, and moved 


80. 











Robert toward the door of the room. 


with 
Then the banker swung round in his chair for 
a parting word. 

‘‘I’m sorry I can’t accommodate you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but my first duty is to the trust, and 


w? 


that duty is imperative. Good afternoon! 


He turned again to his desk, his papers and his | 


books. 

A moment later Stewart came to the door to 
say that the cause of the discrepancy in the 
day’s balances had been discovered, and the 
error corrected. At Mr. Imberlay’s request he 
entered into a detailed explanation of the 
- manner in which the mistake had been made; 
but as it appeared to be due to no particular 
inadvertence on the part of any of the employés, 
there was little occasion for criticism. 

Nevertheless the troubled look remained on 
the face of the president. He went to the vault, 
opened his private box, and took from it a 
parcel marked ‘‘John Imberlay, ‘Trustee.’’ 
From this parcel he selected the Leighton 
mortgage and read it over carefully. Then he 
examined a small map which had been folded 
and filed with the other papers. As he appeared 
to be in some doubt concerning the matter, he 
called one of the clerks into his room. 

‘*William,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe you are 
somewhat acquainted over in the Broad Valley 
region ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir; I ought to be.’’ 
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papers away, and closed the vault door upon 


them, he still bore the look of a man in deep | 


perplexity, a man dissatisfied with himself, 
struggling with his conscience, unable to free 
himself from an environment which galled 


| him. 


As for Mrs. Leighton and her son, their 
homeward journey through that beautiful June 
afternoon was anything but a delight to them. 
There was no effort to hurry the old family 
horse, as, hitched to the market wagon, he 
jogged steadily on. Neither Robert nor his 
mother took any note of the beauty of the 
Wyanda River, fed by recent rains and flowing 
full from shore to shore, down the east bank of 
which they were travelling. 

Their minds were too fully oceupied and their 
hearts were too heavily burdened with their 
troubles to appreciate, or even to think of 
the beauty that surrounded them. How it 
would all end they could not yet foresee ; 
but this much appeared to be certain, that 
sooner or later they must leave the old 
farm that had been such a dear home to 
them both. 

They were agreed that it would be use- 
less to try to raise the money to pay the 
interest due. Only a miracle could place 
that money in their hands, They must 
try to find a purchaser for the place who 
would pay them more for it than the 


‘Do you know where this Leighton place | amount of mortgage and interest due, so 


is ?”’ 
‘*Yes, sir, very well.’’ 
‘*Who adjoins it on the north ?’’ 


| 


that, if possible, a little might be saved 
from the wreck. 
Failing in that, they would simply have 


‘‘Why, up along the main road the Fanning | to await quietly the inevitable foreclosure ° 


farm is next.’’ 

‘*Well, then, on the east ?”’ 

“On the east it’s this way. The Leighton 
farm is on the corner, and next to it, along 
the cross- road, is that little place of Rafe 
Orchard’s.’’ 

‘*T see! And how much is there of that?’’ 

“Oh, not more than two or three acres and a 
little old house.’’ 


‘*What does Orchard do for a living? Or 
doesn’t he have to work ?’’ 
‘*Why, he’s poor enough, I guess. Ile does 


most anything that comes handy. He’s a sort 
of Jack of all trades. He’s been helping the 
Leightons a good deal this spring, on account 
of Mr. Leighton’s illness. ’’ 
‘*Pretty good neighbor, is he ?’’ 
‘*Best in the world, they say. 
sort of good angel to the Leightons. 
nights with Mr. Leighton, I hear.’’ 


! 


and sale. , 

Both of them knew Mr. Imberlay, by 
reputation, to be unyielding and merciless, 
and they knew that, having received his 
ultimatum, they must abide by it. Nor 
did either of them find undue fault with 
him. He was clearly within his legal 
rights, and they had exhausted theirs. 

Yet Mrs. Leighton could not wholly 
suppress her feeling. Once or twice she 
spoke bitterly of what appeared to her to 
be the unnecessary hardship which was 
being forced upon them, only to have her com- 
plaint checked by Robert, who sought to divert 


|her attention from the irretrievable past and 


He’s been a | 
Sat up | 


‘*By the way, do you know this Leighton | 


boy? What’s his name?’’ 

**Robert. Oh, very well! Ile’s younger 
than I am, but we were in the high school 
together for a while.’’ 

‘*What kind of a boy is he?” 

“* First rate,’’ said the clerk, with some enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘He’s smart as a whip and clean asa 
whistle. 
but his lameness is quite a drawback to him.’’ 

‘‘l see. Well, we’re getting off the subject. 
What I want to get at is the value of that 
Leighton place. The trust holds a mortgage 
on it for two thousand dollars. Is it worth the 
money ?”’ 

‘*T should think so, if it’s kept up. It’s run 
down considerably now on account of Mr. 
Leighton’s illness.’’ 

“Well, there’s two years’ interest due on the 
mortgage. Do you think the widow and her 
son can raise that money ?’’ 

‘“*Let me see. That’s two hundred and forty 
dollars. They’d have hard work to do it 
without stripping the place. 1 don’t believe 


There isn’t a better boy in that section, * 


the unhappy present by laying plans for a 
brighter future. 

So they made their way toward home. In 
the deep shadows of the maples the white 
farmhouse looked very peaceful and very pretty 
to the tired and troubled woman who descended 
from the wagon at the gate. And it gave her 
heart another wrench as she thought that 
possibly this might be the last time she would 
ever come to it from abroad and enter it as her 
home. 

Dick, the younger of her two boys, was 
waiting for her in the road, and through the 





Now we won’t 
have to fall back on the speaking-tube, and 
get Michael to travel all over the works, hunt- 


open kitchen door she caught a glimpse of a| works all right, doesn’t it? 
white dress moving quickly back and forth 
inside. 

‘*Who is it, Dick ?’’ she asked. 

“It’s June,’’ he replied. ‘‘June Orchard. 
She came down about an hour ago to get supper 
ready for you. She said she knew you’d be all 
fagged out when you got home.’’ 

In the big, sunny kitchen the table was 
spread with its white cloth and fully set for 
supper, while from the stove at one side of the 
room came the refreshing odor of simmering 
food and steaming coffee. 

‘*June Orchard, you’re an angel!’”? The 
sixteen-year-old girl stood, with arms akimbo, 
looking merrily out of her brown eyes at the 
tired and astonished woman. 

‘*Now Mrs. Leighton,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘do 


ing in a hurry for a man he can’t find. Miss 
Nelson, you think up a dozen of the men we 
send for oftenest and write them down, and 
we’ ll see if we can’t get some sounds that they 
can each answer to. Yes, and we must have 
a general call to the office for pay-night.’’ 

And here it was that I really had a bright 
idea myseli—quite worthy of Kate. 

““O Mr. Storer,” I said, eagerly, ‘‘let me call 
them by their initials in the Morse alphabet! 
The master mason, Mr. Arnold, I’ll call A, 
and then the chief chemist you are always 
wanting, he can tell his own D from A. May 
I show you?” 

“Go ahead,”’ assented Mr. Storer, and I laid 
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DRAWN BY E. FOSBERY 
HE BADE ME PULL IT. 


I look like an angel? I’ve been to town myself, |my hand to the rope and blew: ‘‘—— - " 
and come home all tired out and had to get — — —, dash-dot-dot, dash-dot-dot,’’ twice. 
supper, and I know what it means. Good-by, | It worked beautifully. 

Mrs. Leighton! Everything’s ready; only I| ‘‘He needn’t know the alphabet, of course,”’ 
| didn’t take the butter and cream out of the ice- | I said, in explanation of my idea, ‘‘but at the 
| box. Nothing on the stove’ll burn till you get | same time he can tell D from A. So on with 
your things off and get freshened up a bit. I’ll| all the rest. Shall I make a list, and then 
be down to-morrow. Good-by !’’ | Kate can typewrite it and hang it here, and 

Brighter and sweeter than the June sunshine, | I will put the telegraph letters opposite, so 
she ran down the steps, along the path, out at | any one of us can pull the right one by refer- 
the gate, and up the road toward her own home, | ring to it?’’ 

a quarter of a mile away. Dark-eyed and fair- Mr. Storer thought the idea excellent, and 
haired, with supple figure and elastic step, with | approved my list when it was completed, 
the happiness that a good deed brings shining | merely adding to it: 

in her face, she went singing on her way. “Six dots—All hands double-quick to engi- 
| neer’s office. ’”” 

How useful our new whistle proved! ‘The 
works were huge and shadowy and full of nooks 
and corners, and a search for a man was some- 
times a matter of hours; but when the whistle 
spoke, its voice echoed far and wide across the 
salt river, on the shore of which, desolate and 
alone, stood the long, smoke-grimed buildings 
of the south station. 

Kate was delighted at my telegraphic lore, 
and wished to learn it at once. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 








“You told me you didn’t know anything 





E made gas at the south station. Our 
whole big city was supplied by two 
plants, the south and west stations, 
ours at the south being the larger, and employ- 


iW 


to teach me,” she said. ‘‘You might have 
| shorthand, I only replied with genuine regret | been teaching me the Morse alphabet. Do it 
that I was very sorry I did not. And as it was | now.’’ 

| five months between that remark and the sten-| ‘‘Why, what good will it do you, child? | 
|ographer’s coming, I might have given my | learned telegraphy nine years ago, and then 





they’ve got any money, and they’d find it diffi- | ing a foree of two hundred men. 


cult to borrow it. Not but what they’re honest I had much to learn when I entered the 


enough, but people who lend money want pretty | employment of the gas company as bookkeeper, | 


good security, and they can’t give it.’’ and I enjoyed my discoveries immensely , among 
“T see. Well, I suppose I’ll have to fore- | them the fact that water-gas was not made from 
close. That’s all, William. ‘That’s about what | water; that the huge round gas-holders that 
I wanted to know.’’ were placed in the various city wards were not 
Once more the banker turned to his desk, | meters, neither were they filled to the windows 
and William went out into the counting-room. | and doors with a great bulk of loose, floating 
The big bank doors were already closed and | gas which might rush out at any moment; that 
locked for the day, but the employés would be |a gas-plant must have engineers, draftsmen, 


employer an agreeable surprise by making 
myself more valuable to him in the meantime. 
However, that never entered my head in 
| those days. ‘‘Be fit for more than the thing 
| you are doing,’’ I had not then made my motto. 
Kate Lloyd was a new sort of girl to me. 
She was not willing to be idle two minutes. 
When she was not cataloguing books or writing 
her letters or translating French documents, she 
was practising touch typewriting, or getting me 
to dictate to her in our leisure, for Mr. Storer 


| with anything I had learned. 


took up bookkeeping, and never put it to one 
cent’s worth of practical use till this very day.” 

“‘And isn’t that quite enough ?’’ rejoined 
Kate. ‘‘I should be glad if I could do as much 
Why, you could 
call every single man in the works with a two- 


| letter combination, couldn’t you ?’’ 


“*I suppose so,”’ I said, absently. ‘‘See here, 
Kate, I believe I could teach you telegraphy 
down here, after all. I have a little instrument 
at home, and Mr. Dale could fix us up a batter) 


busy for an hour yet, completing their day’s 
work. The hands of the clock moved slowly, 
as clock hands have a way of doing on fine 
afternoons in June; but before the hour of five 
was reached the clerks, one by one, had closed 
their books, laid them away in the vault, taken 
their hats, and gone out into the beautiful sun- 
shine and sweet air. Besides the ever-watchful 
janitor, only the president and cashier were left 
in the bank. 

“Don’t wait for me, Mr. Ridgebury,’’ said 
the president. ‘‘I will close the vault when I 
leave. ’’ 


| 
| 





surveyors, masons and builders, besides the 
host of stokers, boiler-tenders, pumpers and 
yardmen ; and that tar and ammonia and coke, 
as by-products, were turned out from the huge 
plant, as well as its legitimate products of coal- 
and water-gas that kept our city warm and 
bright of winter nights. 

The consulting and contracting engineer for 
the whole company was also local superintendent 
at these works, and a man so enthusiastic in 
his profession it has never since been my fortune 
to meet. He had a huge technical library of 
some six thousand volumes,—everything that 


He did close the vault when he left; but that | bore even remotely on gas-making,—and pam- 


was not until nearly two hours later. In the | phlets and magazines from all over the civilized | 1 could teach her; but I could not think of a 


meantime he had pored over the books and 
papers of the trust. He had walked the floor 
in deep meditation. 


world. His only holidays were trips to attend 


| conferences of gas-men, and his social diversions 


He had taken up his map | 


and examined carefully the outlines of the | 


Leighton farm and of the poor little possession 
of Rafe Orchard that adjoined it. Once he 
exclaimed aloud, and the janitor, waiting in 
the lobby, was startled at the sound of his 
voice: 

‘*'The trust must be closed. Justice must 
be done though the heavens fall. And,’’ he 
added, with a grim smile, ‘‘they will surely 
fall.’’ 


| She came in with Mr. Storer’s need for a private | 


Freres. 


were occasional evenings spent with his con- 
For all this, he was the most ‘genial 
and the most versatile man I ever knew. 

Kate Lloyd and I had very good times at the 
south station. Kate was a later comer than I. 


| secretary, when his mass of correspondence 
| grew so bulky. 


If I had been as ambitious and enterprising 
before Kate’s coming as I grew afterward, she 
would never have come, for when Mr. Storer 


When at last he put his books and map and one day remarked that he wished I knew 


if Mr. Storer is willing. He has everything in 
the laboratory. We'll ask him.’’ 

Mr. Storer, on application, proved perfectly 
willing. He knew almost everything himsc!f, 
it seemed to me, and he appreciated the desire 
of other people to learn things. He superii- 
tended the construction of the battery with the 
liveliest interest, and then astonished me bey 01 
measure by sitting down to the keyboard wii 
it got into running order and clicking off 10! 
chalantly on the sounder. 

_ **Well, how is it? All right ?’’ 

And to our ejaculations he said, wit! @ 
twinkle in his eyes as he hurried off to sv! 
construction work, ‘‘I was stranded dow! !1 
| thing except instrumental music, and we felt | Mexico once, and had to work my way heuie. 
that we really must draw the line at a piano at | I tried telegraphing.’’ 
the south station. | ‘Did you ever see such a cosmopolite’” 

One day Mr. Storer brought the carpenters | asked Kate, as he hurried away. ‘“‘ Austria, 
up-stairs, and set them at some mysterious labor Russia, China, California, and now Me» co! 
on the roof. We guessed at a flagstaff and a| The other day, in that consultation, you know, 


was often away for days at a time, and we both 
had time on our hands. 

There was no escaping the contagion of Kate’s 
energy. It seems to have put something into 
me permanently that never was there before—or 
perhaps it only awoke something that had been 
| asleep. 
| We worked steadfastly and did our work the 
one we knew how, and then we did other 

things. Kate told me what I had already dis- 
covered, that I was a little dunce not to learn 
shorthand ; and she proceeded to teach me with 
energy and despatch. Then while I practised, 
| she wanted to know if there was not anything 





en 





tower and a cupola, but Mr. Storer laughed | the New York man said, ‘Where did you set 
and would not tell. that idea of the roof arch? That seems a! 
But finally, when the workmen had gone, | excellent thing.’ ‘Oh, that’s a little point | 


leaving a rope which passed into our office | got in Hungary,’ said Mr. Storer, in an eve'y- 
through a hole in the ceiling, he bade me pull | day voice, and went on talking. Shall 1 kno 
it. As I obeyed, the shriek of a siren whistle | half as much when I’m his age?’ 

answered. I let gowith a fainter echoof myown. | ‘* You will if your present thirst for know! 
‘“Well, now, get )ol!! 


ve 


**Which was you ?’’ laughed Mr. Storer. ‘‘It | holds good,’’ I laughed. 
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oe OSS? 


2 wed a 





chair, and I’ll teach you the alphabet by sound. | the crunch of many feet upon the gravel. Never; and jumped out of the laboratory windows to him. Although it is a large question, he must 


Oh, what fun this is!’’ 

We certainly did have good times at the south 
station. 

One winter evening—it was pay-night, and 
Mr. Storer had gone up-town with the pay-roll 
—we sat at work, Kate in the outer office, 
which was separated by a wrought-iron lattice- 
work from the inner one, where I was busy 
straightening out the books for the last month. 

The chemists were in the works, getting 
bottlefuls of nauseating gas stuffs for analysis ; 
the draftsmen and assistant engineers had 
strayed afar, bound on various errands. We 
had the upper floor quite to ourselves. 

It was a cold night, and growing dark. 
Down below, at the office entrance, I could see, 


| was a more welcome sound. Safe now from | 
fear of detection, I reéntered the toilet-room, | 
closed the door behind me, flung up the win- | 
| dow, and called out to the wondering crowd | 


| 


| below : 

| Two men are up here with pistols, waiting 
| to waylay the paymaster!’’ 

| I heard the calls, the sudden shifting of 
pressure; I saw the throng pour in below; I 
knew they would not come up-stairs unarmed, 
jand I flew back to see what had befallen 
Kate. 


But too bewildered to connect the alarming | 


shriek of the whistle on the roof with the girl 
who still sat evoking meaningless words from 
her faithful machine, two men darted by her 


even through the dark, the white linen cuffs 


and hoods that gleamed against the somber attire 
of two Catholic sisters. It was their custom to 
appear promptly at the works on pay-nights, 
and to stand modestly and silently, with down- 
cast eyes, at the gates, to receive offerings from 
the workmen as they passed out in line, opening 
their yellow pay-envelopes. 

It was cold and growing colder, but the 
sisters stood there patient, motionless. The 
paymaster was late, I thought, as I looked at 
the clock. Suddenly I became aware, through 
the monotonous click of Kate’s typewriter, of 
a sort of repetition in the sound. My ear, 
trained to the spacings of the telegraph alphabet, 
spelled out over and over the word, ‘‘Ella! 
Ella !’’—my own name. 

I looked out with a smile, about to make 
some amused comment on Kate’s discovery that 
the typewriter key made an excellent substitute 
for the key of a telegraph sounder. 

But something strained and unusual in her 
look and the pallor of her usually rosy face 
deterred me. 

“Don’t speak!’’ the key went on. 
away !’’ 

I did so, much wondering, and with my 
heart beginning to beat uncomfortably fast. 

‘*A man has come up-stairs and crawled into 


** Look 


the laboratory,’? went on the improvised key, 


slowly spelling out the words. ‘‘ Not one of our 
men. He thinks I don’t see him.’’ 

Like a flash the situation dawned upon me. 
The works stood on the dark, deserted out- 
skirts of the city, and the paymaster, who drove 
down in a little light buggy, always brought a 
second man and a revolver with him, to guard 
against highwaymen. The works were gen- 
erally well-watched within. What adverse fate 
was it that had emptied the office building to- 
night ? 

What should I do? If there was one man 
already up-stairs, of course there was another 
one somewhere—perhaps two or three others. 

I rose, humming a careless song, putting into 
it, [ am sure, a most artistic tremolo without 
the slightest effort. 

“TI think I’ll finish my tabulating on the 
other machine!’’? I called out to Kate, and 
whipped the cover off a long-carriage typewriter 
that stood by me. Inserting for form’s sake a 
long sheet of paper, with trembling fingers I 
rapped out: 

‘*T understand. 
comes up ?” 

“Yes; I see the stairway,’’ answered Kate. 
‘“*No one in sight.’’ 

“‘Is it too dark to see the road from your 
window? Could you scream out and warn the 
men as they come down the hill ?’’ 


Can you tell if another one 


**Can’t see the hill,’’ answered the chattering | 


typewriter. ‘‘Don’t dare move. Think he has 
me covered with revolver.’’ 

In spite of my fright I could but marvel at 
Kate’s admirable composure. She sat tapping 
away at her machine, pausing now and then 
with a little puzzled frown, with a pretense of 
deciphering the notes in her book. 

I thought fast. Could I write a note and toss 
it down to those two silent sisters below? It 
was too dark. They would take it for a 
mere waste scrap of paper, and I dared not call 
out. 

‘‘ Another man,’’ ticked the machine, monoto- 
nously. ‘‘He has stopped on the landing in 
dark corner. Not coming up.’’ 

“Shall I call from my window ?’’ said the 
long-carriage machine. 

“No, no!’? answered the other. 
we hear the wheels, at least.’’ 

‘Don’t you move, whatever you do,’”’ I said. 
“Tl try to call from the toilet-room window. 
Some one may see me.” 

[ rose, and still humming my careless song, 
walked across into the safe little inner room 
wud flung the window up. Outside all was 
silenee and darkness. If only a workman 
Would stroll within that illuminating band of 
lizht that the lamp threw ! 

\t that moment I heard the light rumble of 
Wheels. A wild impulse seized me to fly back 
to the outer office, fling up the window and 
warn the unsuspecting paymaster. Then I 
Ciught sight of the whistle rope. In an instant 
I sprang to it, —well out of sight of the crouching 
‘‘ruders,—and blew for dear life, over and 


over 


, the six short blasts of the ‘‘hurry-up’’ 


‘Wait till 


‘risp and clear it shrieked, in what Kate 
me ‘| to speak of afterward as ‘‘angel tones,’ 
All hands double-quick to the engineer’s 
Office 


"hey poured in from every quarter. I heard 





the yard below. 


scious. A revolver lay beside him. ‘The other 
man never was captured, although the hue and 
ery was hot after him. It was found that he 
boarded a car at the nearest point, and after 
that all trace was lost. 

Kate and I were regarded as great heroines, 

and Mr. Storer was’ never tired of joking us on 
our burglar-alarms, and pretending to poke fun 
at us. But we heard from many quarters that 
| he felt very proud of his assistants. 
We still cherish, each of us, a sheet of paper 
| covered with typewritten characters that seem 
| destitute of all sense; but we read between the 
| lines, and they mean a great deal to us. 
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State of New York. 


| OT so very long ago there would be two 
| V or three beys in a high-school class who 
thought about going to college. Then 
there were only a few high schools in each 


state, and colleges were scarce and small. 


Now there are perhaps a hundred colleges | 


| larger and stronger than the very best in the 
| whole country at the time of the Civil War. 
| in nearly every state there is a great state 
university. There is a high school in every 
town. And nearly all high-school pupils, girls 


| 
| 


as well as boys, think about going, and very 


| many of them co go, to college. 


| And what is ‘‘going to college’’? Is it nothing | 
more than leaving one school and going to | 


| another to study more difficult books ? 

Fathers and mothers who have some kind of 
college close at hand often thank their stars 
that their children can go to college without 
going away from home. But half of the going 
to college is in the going away from home. 

Going to college means at least being set loose 
from the control of the home and given oppor- 
tunity to think and do for oneself. It means 
the chance to gain the power of independent 
and balanced thinking, under the necessity 
which is upon a college student to think hard 
for himself and keep himself straight. 


HIS SON’S LETTER. 


rye is not severing relations with the 
I home, by any means; rather, it is 
learning how dear the atmosphere of the 

home truly is, and how much its guidance and 
support have really meant. Perhaps it gives the 
one who goes the first clear sight of the precious 
interest which father and mother have in him. 

An educated man in moderate circumstances 
told me recently that he had just received a 
letter from a son whom he had sent through 
college and law school, thanking him for all he 
had done, and telling him that the boy was 
now so well started in his profession that it 
would not be necessary to send him more 
money. And the father said, “‘And, do you 
know, it made me sad.’’ 

Of course it did, for the giving had been a 
labor of love. But how splendid to have an 
appreciative son thoroughly trained for noble 
life through such a labor! 

Going to college is very much more than going 
away from home. It is going somewhere. And 
the somewhere is not a place where every step 
is regulated by written rule and directed by a 
past master in governing boys. It is not going 
to a place where all one’s work has been cut 
out for him and all his thinking done for him 
in advance. It is going to a place where there 
is freedom to choose work and liberty in manner 
of life, but where the conditions challenge the 
utmost and the best there is in a youth. 

Of course with new freedom a student may 
go to the bad. Even so, it is better than that 
the freedom be denied to all. Some, perhaps 
more, would go to the bad if they stayed at 
home. Some will get on the wrong road in 
spite of all precautions. That is not so hard to 
think of as is the fact that some go all awry 
because there are no precautions. 
iW the extreme and convenient and indif- 

ferent view of the German universities, 
concerning the conduct and character of stu- 
dents. We have something more to do in our 
universities than to stir intellectual activity 
and certify mental accomplishments. 

Fathers and mothers who trust their sons and 
daughters to the freedom of a university have 
the right to know that they will not be sub- 
jected to dangers which the strength and energy 
of the authorities of that university can keep 
out. When the management of a university 


NOT THE GERMAN VIEW. 


E have no right to accept in America 





a case of drunkenness, when it winks at gam- 
| bling, or only regrets it in musical tones,—and 
| betting on athletic events is only one form of 
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| gambling, — it practically invites monstrous 


wrongs which have no place upon or round 
| college grounds. 

If these evils creep in, they are to be repelled. 
| And happily, experience shows that by far 
the greater number of students will sustain col- 
lege authorities in repelling the evils which 
menace college life. 

Students who go to the bad in spite of pre- 
| cautions forfeit their right to college freedom. 
| The college is bound to do all it can to help 
them, but if they will not be helped, they must 
|go home, in order that legal guardians may 
resume control over them. If even that does 
not avail, they will have to find a place with 
| the under side of the world rather than with 
that upper side for which a good university 
provides the best preparation. 

Now let us speak of the questions which will 
meet one who can prove that he has substance 
enough to exercise college freedom safely under 
wholesome conditions. 

First there is the living problem. At college, 
just as’ anywhere else, one may live on almost 
any seale he will. There is no more rationally 
democratic institution in America, none more 
typical of American traditions and purposes, 
than the American college or university. One 
is quite as likely to lose caste from having too 
much money as from having too little. You 
may have to live with exceeding care, you may 
be obliged to earn your living, or a part of it, 
and yet be quite as able to gain the genuine 
respect and regard of all whose respect is worth 
having as if you lived in sumptuous and reckless 
extravagance. 

But to do this you must not forget two or 
three things. . The college is not a poor man’s 
home. It is a rich man’s home just as well. 
The law of the place is inexorable. Neither 
money nor the absence of .it is to determine your 
standing. Personal worth and the semester 
examinations will settle that. 


THE BOY WITH THE CROWBAR. 


OU must do your college work. You 

cannot do this without healthful living, 

and you cannot do it while you are 
doing too much other work. Hence, it is fre- 
quently better to drop out for a year and earn 
money enough to return and live comfortably 
and concentrate effort on college work, rather 
than struggle on against an inevitable break- 
down. Again, a man must not claim special 
favors because he is poor, and he must not forget 
that it is fatal if he is ashamed of his poverty. 

Four or five years ago I met a college boy, in 
a wage-earner’s dress and with a crowbar over 
his shoulder, crossing our university campus.* 
He doffed his hat, looked significantly at the 
bar, and said, with a laugh: 

‘*This pen is mightier than the sword, any- 
how, sir.’’ 

**Yes, yes,” I said to myself, ‘‘that boy is 
all right.’’ 

A few months later, just at the opening of 
the fall semester, we met again as he was 
coming from the business office. 

“*T’ve worked like a dog all summer,’’ he said, 
‘*but I’ve had a good time. I’ve just been up 
after my money, and I’ve got it in my pocket. 
Now I’m going to change my clothes and be 
a gentleman once more. ”’ 

Again I said, “‘ You are all right.’’ 

In a few months more we met again, when he 
received his degree. Since then he has taken 


One fell heavily, and was picked up uncon- | 


act upon it for himself. It is better not to attempt 
to act upon it too quickly. One is entitled to 
follow work which he likes to do if he likes 
work of any kind. The trouble with some men 
is that they do not grow enthusiastic over work 
of any kind. But they do not count for much, 
and there is no real place for them in college. 

If one will go at something, and go at it hard, 
it will not be a great while before he will prove 
his like or his dislike for it, and settle the 
question as to whether he had better stick to it 
or not. If he likes it he will probably succeed ; 
if not, he may well change to something else, 
for his life will fall short of real success unless 
he works at something with enthusiasm. 

It often takes real courage to change lines of 
college work. But very many of the most 
conspicuous successes have come out of second 
choices in work. 

The spirit with which a young man goes to 
college is likely to develop some early results. 
If he thinks the ‘‘other fellows’’ will have to 
‘stand around’’ because he has arrived, he is 
quite likely to find himself reduced to subjection, 
and under the necessity of modifying his opin- 
ions. If he thinks he is smart enough to fool 
full-grown men a great while, he is in danger 
of being very soon undeceived. 

If he faces the fact that his worth and station 
will soon be fixed by common sentiment, and 
that common sentiment is almost unerring, he 
will gain an agreeable and an honorable stand- 
ing. If he reasons that his college teachers are 
reasonably capable and genuinely interested in 
him, and if he does not help to establish a 
bottomless and senseless gulf between them and 
himself, but tries to set up mutually helpful 
relations, without asking more than he ought 
and without obsequiousness, he will soon bring 
about something which will mean very much 
to him and to them also, and which will con- 
tinue when the college days are over 


COLLEGE IS “BUSINESS.” 


® | is idle to go to college without a livel) 
| appreciation of the main business for 
aa Which one goes. That is to do college 
work. A college degree worth the having can 
be won by nothing but serious, resolute, system 
atic study. Habits must be regular. Health 
and rational living and strong purpose are vital 
factors. Recreation is necessary to sound health, 
and companionship is essential to sane living. 
So a rational division of time is important. 

A man cannot rest too much and do his work, 
nor can he work overmuch without endangering 
his powers of work. He cannot by any course 
of irrational pleasure rob his body and mind of 
their native strength and natural zest without 
failing in the main thing for which he goes to 
college. 

Then there is the problem of student friend- 
ships and organizations. In many cases tend- 
encies have gone so far before leaving home 
that they settle this matter at once. If not, 
it settles itself very quickly when the time 
comes. 

It is interesting, sometimes amusing, to see 
how quickly a new student settles down with 
a fraternity, or with the Christian Association, 
or with a literary society, or with a scientific 
club, or with the ‘‘barbarians.’’ 

Close association with congenial spirits is 
natural, and it is well. A boy should make 
| close friendships with those whose friendships 
| mean the most to him. 

There is something more than friendship in 
the student organizations. There is good experi- 
ence in helping to manage an organization, in 
the necessity of giving way to others at times, 
in the habit of standing up for something, and 
in the necessity of so steering the affairs of an 
organization that one can stand up for it. A 
| student denies himself much if he does not go 
| in with some college organization. 





FRATERNITIES AND ATHLETICS. 


fl ROBABLY more college faculties and 
p more parents have had anxiety over 
the Greek letter fraternities than any 
| other form of college organization. But the fear 
| would seem to have been without occasion. 
| ‘They are not secret enough to harm any one. 
| Their purposes are well enough known. ‘They 
| cannot exist long except on the basis of decency 
| and order; they must fail unless they stand for 
the good of their members and the stability, pros- 
| perity and effectiveness of the institution with 
| which they are associated. The national organi- 
zations of these bodies are very helpful in holding 
| things level, and provide avenues for extending 
| friendships over the country. 

The upper classmen are likely to lord it over 


| the freshmen whom they have considerately 


ignores the advance of the saloons and overlooks | 


his frail and proud mother back to see her | admitted to their presence, but that is not so 
girlhood home in England once more before she | very bad for the freshmen; and if the older 
dies, and he has come to be an instructor—he | men lord it over the youngsters, they help them, 
will yet be a professor—in one of the leading | too. And very soon the freshmen get to be lords 
universities of the country. Cheerfulness and | in the household themselves. 
sense settled his case and put his standing high. So there is no great problem, certainly no 
The line of college work which shall be taken | great peril, in the matter of college organizations. 
up is something of a problem. One who is| A boy generally does well to go in with the one 
trying to settle it is entitled to patience and | which he most likes, if he can get in. 
sympathy ; too often he is entitled to more than Few students will escape some phase of the 
But it is not all to be decided for | problem of college athletics. The overwise or 
|timid old people shake their heads in grave 
japprehension. The common movement toward 





|he gets. 


| _*Doctor Draper was until recently president of the 
University of Illinois. 











greater physical strength for educated men and 
women is one of the glorious things of this 


American generation. The wider popularity 
of out-of-door sports is something in the way of 
a healthful offset for the unfortunate phases 
of the intense special study so characteristic of 
present-day higher education. 

A student will meet the athletic problem well 
if he stands for cleanness and true manliness in 
sport; if he is as much as possible in the open 
air and makes the most of his physical powers ; 
if he ‘‘tries for the team,’’ and making it, plays 
always hard and fair. 

An appointment to an office is but a poor title 
to it; it is only a title to an opportunity. The 
title to the office comes in proved capacity to 
fill it. The right to-go to college does not lie 
in having the railroad fare and the clothes to 
wear and food to eat while there, but in the 
proved capacity to exercise college freedom for 
the making of a man. 

One who cannot say to a crowd, ‘‘No, I 
won’t do it, and if you are going to, I am going 
home,’’ has no right to go to college. If he 
cannot keep out of bankruptcy he is too young 
or too dishonest to go to college. If he is so 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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be kept in the nursery and looked after. 


| weak as to get into troubles of which he dares | things. 
not tell his father or his mother, he ought to | 


If he | 


But they’re no worse than squids, 
only bigger, and —’’ 
‘*They’re bad enough for me,’’ Billy inter- 


is so mean as to spend the family money | rupted. 


wantonly and disappoint ruthlessly the sacred | 
hopes which center in him, he deserves the | 
retribution he is more than likely to get. 


Going to college is starting in noble life. If | 


| 


**And,”’ Timmie concluded, ‘‘they only comes 
up in the night or when they’re sore wounded 
| and dyin’.’’ 

‘I’m not goin’ out at night, if I can help 


a boy has a head and conscience and purpose | ‘it, ”? said Billy, with a canny shake of the 


to take with him he may go without fear. 


may take his new freedom in his hand with a | 


strong grasp and use it without hesitation. 

He will blunder, but his very blunders will 
be his best teachers. He will not be put down. 
He will not be turned aside. He will learn 
much that is in the books and much more that 
is not. 

He will govern himself and learn how to 
make the most of himself. He will find the 
greatest pleasure and reap the greatest good in 
being of some help to others. He will do 
things and become a part of things, and form 
attachments, and gain power, and enter into life, 
and look out upon a realm of endless oppor- 
tunity in which he may be as great a factor 
and have as large a part as any one else. 


THE GIANT SAD OU hte 














HEN the minister of justice for the 

yj colony of Newfoundland went away 

from Ruddy Cove by the bay steamer, 

he chanced to leave an American magazine at 

the home of John Roth, where he had passed 

the night. The magazine contained an illus- 

trated article on the gigantic species of cepha- 
lopods* popularly known as devil-fish. 

Timmie Roth did not know what a cephalopod 
was ; but he did know a squid when he saw its 
picture, for Ruddy Cove is a fishing harbor, 
and he had caught many a thousand for bait. 
So when he found that to the lay mind a squid 
and a cephalopod were one and the same, save 
in size, he read the long article from beginning 
to end, doing the best he could with the strange, 
long words. 

So interested was he that he read it again; 
and by that time he had learned enough to 
surprise him, even to terrify him, notwith- 
standing the writer’s assurance that the power 
and ferocity of the creatures had generally 
been exaggerated. 

He was a lad of sound common sense. He 
had never wholly doubted the tales of desperate 
encounters with devil-fish, told in the harbor 
these many years, for the various descriptions of 
how the long, slimy arms had curled about the 
punts had rung too true to be quite disbelieved ; 
but he had considered them somewhat less 
credible than certain wild yarns of shipwreck, 
and somewhat more credible than the bedtime 
stories of mermaids which the grandmothers 
told the children of the place. 

Here, however, in plain print, was described 
the capture of a giant squid in a bay which 
lay beyond a point of land that Timmie could 
see from the window. 

That afternoon Timmie put out in his leaky 
old punt to ‘‘jig’’ squid for bait. He was so 
disgusted with the punt—so ashamed of the 
squat, weather-worn, rotten cast-off—that he 
wished heartily for a new one all the way to 
the grounds. 

But when he had once joined the little fleet 
of boats, he cheerfully threw his grapnel into 
Billy Topsail’s punt and beckoned Billy aboard. 
Then, as together they drew the writhing- 
armed, squirting little squids from the water, 
he told of the ‘‘big squids’? which lurked in 
the deep water beyond the harbor; and all the 
time Billy opened his eyes wider and wider. 

“Is they just like squids?” Billy asked. 

“But bigger,’’ answered Timmie. ‘‘Their 
bodies is so big as hogsheads. Their arms is 
thirty-five feet long.’’ 

Billy picked a squid from the heap in the 
bottom of the boat. It had instinctively turned 
from a reddish-brown to a livid green, the color 
of sea-water ; indeed, had it been in the water, 
its enemy would have had hard work to see it. 

Billy handled it gingerly ; but the ugly little 


*The early literature of natural history has, from 
very remote times, contained allusions to huge species 
of cephalopods, often accompanied by more or less 
f .bulous and usually exaggerated descriptions of the 
creatures. ... The description of the “ poulpe,” or 
devil-fish, by Victor Hugo, in “Toilers of the Sea,” 
with which so many readers are familiar, is quite as 
fabulous and unreal as any of the earlier accounts, 
and even more bizarre. .. . Special attention has only 
recently been called to the frequent occurrence of 
these “big squids,” as our fishermen call them, in the 
waters of Newfoundland and the adjacent coasts. . . . 
1 have been informed by many other fishermen that 
the “big squids” are occasionally taken on the Grand 
Banks and used for bait. Nearly all the specimens 
hitherto taken appear to have been more or less dis- 
abled when first observed, otherwise they probably 
would not appear at the surface inthe daytime. From 
the fact that they have mostly come ashore in the 
night, I infer that they inhabit chiefly the very deep 
and cold fiords of Newfoundland, and come to the 
surface only in the night.—From the “‘Report on the 
Cephalopods of the Northeastern Coast of America,” 
by A. E. Verrill. Extracted from a report of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. In this report 
twenty-five specimens of the large species taken in 
Newfoundland are described in detail.— The Author. 
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He | head. 


“Tf they was a big squid come up the harbor 
to your house,’’ said Timmie, after a pause, 
‘fand got close to the rock, he could put one o’ 
they two long arms in your bedroom window, 
and aan 

“*?Tis in the attic!’’ 

‘*Never mind that. He could put it in the 
window and feel around for your bed, and twist 
that arm around you, and —’’ 

“*T’d cut it off!’’ 

‘* Anyhow, that’s how long they is. And if 
he knowed you was there, and wanted you, he 
could get you. But I’m not so sure that he 
would want you. He couldn’t see you, anyhow ; 
and if he could, he’d rather. have a good fat 
salmon.’’ 

Billy shuddered as he looked at the tiny squid 
in his hand, and thought of the dreadful possi- 
bilities in one a thousand times as big. 

**You leave them alone, and they’ll leave you 
alone,’”’? Timmie went on. “But if you once 
make them mad, they can dart their arms out 
like lightning. ’Tis time to get, then!’’ 

**I’m goin’ to keep an ax in my punt after 
this,’’ said Billy, ‘‘and if I sees an arm slippin’ 
out of the water — 

*?*Tis as big as your thigh!’’ cried Timmie. 





THEN LIKE A FLASH IT SHOT TOWARD THE BOAT. 


| creature managed somehow to twine its slender 


arms about his hand, and swiftly to take hold 
with a dozen cup-like suckers. ‘The boy uttered 
an exclamation of disgust, and shook it off. 
Then he shuddered, laughed at himself, shud- 
dered again. A moment later he chose a dead 
squid for examination. 

**Leave us look at it close,’’ said he. ‘‘Then 
we’ll know what a real devil-fish is like. Sure, 
I’ve been wantin’ to know that for a long, long 
time.’’ 

They observed the long, cylindrical body, 
flabby and cold, with the broad, flap-like tail 
attached. The head was repulsively ugly— 
perhaps because of the eyes, which were dis- 
proportionately large, brilliant, and, in the live 
squid, ferocious. 

A group of arms—two long, slender, tentacular 
arms, and eight shorter, thicker ones—projected 
from the region of the mouth, which, indeed, 
was set in the center of the ring they formed 
at the roots. They were equipped with innu- 
merable little suckers, were flexible and active, 
and as long as the head, body and tail put 
together. 

Closer examination revealed that there was a 
horny beak, like a parrot’s, in the mouth, and 
that on the under side of the head was a curious 
tube-like structure. 

**Oh, that’s his squirter!’’ Timmie explained. 
‘*When he wants to back up he points that 
forward, and squirts out water so hard as he 
can; and when he wants to go ahead he points 
it backward, and does the same thing. That’s 
where his ink comes from, too, when he wants 
to make the water so dirty nobody can see him.’’ 

**What does he do with his beak ?”’ 

“*When he gets his food in his arms he bites 
out pieces with his beak. He hasn’t any teeth; 
but he’s got something just as good—a tongue 
like a rasp.’”’ 

“I wouldn’t like to be cotched by a squid as 
big as a hogshead,’’ Billy remarked, timidly. 

“*Hut!’’ said Timmie, grimly. ‘‘He’d make 
short work 0’ you! Why, b’y, they weighs 
half a ton apiece! I isn’t much afraid, though,’’ 
he added. ‘‘They’re only squid. Afore I read 
about them in the book I used to think they 
was worse than they is—terrible ghostlike 





“*Never mind. 
it off.’’ 

“Tf 1 sees one,’’ said Timmie, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to cotch it. It said in the book that they was 
worth a lot to some people. And if I can sell 
mine I’m goin’ to have a new punt.”’ 

But although Timmie Roth and Billy Topsail 
kept a sharp lookout for giant squids wherever 
they went, they were not rewarded. There 
was not so much as a sign of one. By and by, 
so bold did they become, they hunted for one 
in the twilight of summer days, even daring to 
pry into the deepest coves and holes in the 
Ruddy Cove rocks. 

Notwithstanding the ridicule he had to meet, 
Billy never ventured out in the punt without a 
sharp ax. He could not tell what time he 
would need it, he said; and thus he formed the 
habit of making sure that it was in its place 
before casting off from the wharf. 

As autumn drew near they found other things 
to think of; the big squids passed out of mind 
altogether. 

One day late in September —it was near 
evening of a gray day—they were returning in 
Billy’s punt from Birds’ Nest Islands, whither 
they had gone to hunt a group of seals, reported 
to have taken up a temporary residence there. 
They had a mighty, muzzle-loading, flintlock 
gun; and they were so delighted with the noise 
it made that they had exhausted their scanty 
provision of powder and lead long before the 
seals were in sight. 

They had taken the shortest way home. It 
lay past Chain Hole, a small, landlocked 
basin, very deep, with a narrow entrance, 
which was shallow at low tide. The entrance 
opened into a broad bay, and was called Chain 
Tickle. 

‘*What’s that in the tickle?’ 
claimed, as they were rowing past. 

It was a black object, apparently floating 
quietly on the surface of the water. The boys 
gazed at it for a long time, but could make 
nothing of it. They were completely puzzled. 

**?Tis a small bit o’ wreck, I’m thinkin’,’’ 
said Billy. ‘‘ Leave us row close and see.’’ 

**Maybe ’tis a capsized punt.’’ 

When they were within about thirty yards of 
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the object they lay on their oars. For some 
unaccountable reason they did not care to 
venture nearer. Twilight was then fast ap- 
proaching. The light was already beginning 
to fail. 

‘**Tis a wonderful queer thing!’’ Timmie 
muttered, his curiosity getting the better of 
him. “Row ahead, Billy. We'll go along- 
side.’ 

‘*They’s something movin’ on it!’’ Billy 
whispered, as he let his oars fall in the water. 
‘Look! They’s two queer, big, round spots 
on it—big as plates.’’ 

Timmie thought he saw the whole object 
move. He watched it closely. It did stir! 
It was some living thing, then. But what? 
A whale? 

A long, snakelike arm was lifted out of the 
water. It swayed this way and that, darted 
here and there, and fell back with a splash. 
The moving spots, now plainly gigantic eyes, 
glittered. 

‘* Tis the devil-fish!’’ screamed Billy. 

Another arm was lifted up, then a third and 
a fourth and a fifth. The monster began to 
lash the water,—faster and yet more furiously, 
—until the tickle was heaving and frothy, and 
the whole neighborhood was in an uproar. 

‘Pull! Pull!’’ cried Billy. 

Timmie, too, was in a panic. They turned 
the head of the punt and pulled with all their 
might. The water swirled in the wake of the 
boat. Perceiving, however, that the squid 
made no effort to follow, they got the better of 
their fright. Then they lay on their oars to 
watch the monster. 

They wondered why it still lay in the tickle, 
why it so furiously lashed the water with its 
arms and great tail. It was Billy who solved 
the mystery. 

**?*Tis aground,”’ said he. 

That was evidently the situation. The squid 
had been caught in the shallow tickle when 
the tide, which ran swiftly at that point, was 
on the ebb. The boys took courage. Their 
curiosity still further emboldened them. So 
once more they turned the punt about and 
pulled cautiously toward the tickle. 

There was less light than before, but still 
sufficient to disclose the baleful eyes and writh- 
ing arms of the squid when the boat was yet a 
safe distance away. One by one the arms fell 
back into the water, as if from exhaustion: 
slowly the beating of the tail subsided. After 
a time all sound and motion ceased. The boys 
waited for some further sign of life, but none 
came. The squid was still, as if dead. 

‘*Sure, he’s dead now,’’ said Timmie. 
‘*Leave us pull close up.’’ 

““Oh, no, b’y! He’s but makin’ believe.’’ 

But Timmie thought otherwise. ‘‘I wants 
that squid,’’ he said, in a dogged way, ‘‘and 
I’m goin’ to have him. I’ll sell him and get a 
new punt.’’ 

Billy protested in vain. Nothing would con- 
tent Timmie Roth but the possession of the 
big squid’s body. Billy pointed out that if 
the long, powerful arms were once laid on the 
boat there would be no escape. He recalled to 
Timmie the harbor story of the horrible death 
of Zachariah North, who, as report said, had 
been pursued, captured and pulled under water 
by a devil-fish in Gander Bay.* 

It was all to no purpose, however, for Timmie 
obstinately declared that he would make sure 
of the squid before the tide turned. 

He admitted a slight risk, but he wanted a 
new punt, and he was willing to risk something 
to obtain it. 

He proposed to put Billy ashore, and approach 
the squid alone; but Billy would not listen. 
Two hands might be needed in the boat, he 
said. What if the squid were alive, after all’ 
What if it laid hold of the punt? In that event, 
two hands would surely be needed. 

“Tll go,’’ he said. ‘‘ But leave us pull 
slow. And if we sees so much as a wink of his 
eye we’ll pull away.’’ 

They rowed nearer, with great caution. 
Timmie was in the bow of the boat. It was 
he who had the ax. Billy, seated amidships, 
faced the bow. It was he who did the rowing. 

The squid was quiet. There was not a sign 
of life about it. Timmie estimated the length 
of its body, from the beak to the point of the 
tail, as twenty feet, the circumference as ‘‘the 
size of a hogshead.’’ Its tentacular arms, lie 
determined, must be at least thirty-five feet 
long; and when the boat came within that 
distance he shuddered. 

**Ts you sure he’s dead ?’’ Billy whispere«, 
weakly. 

**I don’t know!’’ Timmie answered, in 4 
gasp. ‘“‘I thinks so.’’ 

Billy dropped the oars and stepped to thie 
bow of the punt. The boat lost way and caive 
to a stop within twenty feet of the squid. Still 
there was no sign of life. 

The boys stared at the great, still body, lyins 
quiet in the gathering dusk and haze. Neit! 
seemed to feel the slight trembling of the ly": 
that might have warned them. Not a wi 
was spoken until Timmie, in a whisper, direct 
Billy to pull the boat a few feet nearer. 

**But we’re movin’ already,’’ he added, i! 
a puzzled way. 

The boat was very slowly approaching ‘ 

* Stories of this kind, of which there are many, ‘re 


doubted by the authorities, who have found it im)’s- 
sible to authenticate a single instance of unprovoked 
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squid. The motion was hardly perceptible, 
but it was real. 
***Tis queer!’’ said Billy. 


He turned to take up the oars. What he | 
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| the blood of the Carib Indians, the negroes and 
the French combined. The girls bear pretty 
names — Edoualise, Azaline, Medille, Féfé, 
Leontine, Prosperine, Finotte, Micheline. Not 





saw lying over the port gunwale of the boat}a few of them take up the hard life of 
made him gasp, grip Timmie’ s wrist and utter | porters, carrying heavy trays of goods from 


a scream of terror! 
‘*We’re cotched !’” 


| Fort de France, St. Pierre and other towns on 
| the sea, over the mountains, to the inland 


The squid had fastened one of its tentacles | villages. They carry almost everything—silks, 


to the punt. 
stern, ready to fall and fix its suckers. 
onward movement of the punt was explained. 

Timmie knew the danger, but he was not so 
terrified as to be incapable of action. 


He was | 


The other was poised above the | cottons, trinkets, foodstuffs, canned goods, and 
The | even hardware and crockery ; 


loads of a hundred- 
weight and more, all in trays, and always on 
| their heads. 

| From childhood these girls begin to carry 


about to spring to the stern to strike off the | light loads on their heads—an orange on a 


tentacle that already lay over the gunwale; but | | platter, or a glass of water. 
as he looked down to choose his step he saw | 


that one of the eight powerful arms was slowly 
creeping over the starboard bow. 

He struck at that arm with all his might, 
missed, wrenched the ax from the gunwale, 
and struck true. The mutilated arm was with- | 
drawn. 


By the age of 
fifteen this training is complete. 
rapidly over hill and dale without danger or 
| thought of letting the burden fall. They carry 
| themselves erect; their necks are well-formed 
| and strong, their figures symmetrical. 

The distances which they traverse in a day 


Timmie leaped to the stern, vaguely ‘and the weight of things carried are well-nigh 


conscious in passing that another arm was | incredible, the more so when the excessive heat 


creeping from the water. 
tentacle with one blow. When he turned to 
strike the second it had disappeared; so, too, 
had the second arm. The boat seemed to be 
free, but it was still within grasp. 

In the meantime the squid had awakened to 
furious activity. It was lashing the water 
with arms and tail, angrily snapping its great 
Leak and ejecting streams of black water from 
its siphon-tube. The water was violently 
agitated and covered with a black froth. 

In this the creature manifested fear and dis- 
tress. Had it not been aground it would have 
backed swiftly into the deep water of the basin. 
But, as if finding itself at bay, it lifted its 
uninjured tentacle high above the boat. Timmie 
made ready to strike. 

By this time Billy had mastered his terror. 
While Timmie stood with uplifted ax, his eyes 
fixed on the waving tentacle overhead, Billy 
heaved mightily on the oars. The boat slowly 
drew away from that highly dangerous neigh- 
borhood. In a moment it was beyond reach of 
the arms, but still, apparently, within reach 
of the tentacle. The tentacle was withdrawn 
a short distance; then like a flash it shot 
toward the boat, writhing as it came. 

Timmie struck blindly—and struck nothing. 
The tentacle had fallen short. The boat was 
out of danger ! 

But still Timmie Roth was determined to 
have the body of the squid. Notwithstanding 
Billy’s pleading and protestation, he would not 
abandon his purpose. 
grimly bent on achieving it. Billy would not 
hear of again approaching nearer than the boat 
then floated, nor did Timmie think it advisable. 
But it occurred to Billy that they might land, 
and approach the squid from behind. If they 
could draw near enough, he said, they could 
cast the grapnel on the squid’s back, and moor 
it to a tree ashore. 

“Sure,’”’? he said, excitedly, ‘‘you can pick 
up a squid from behind, and it can’t touch you 
with its arms! It won’t be able to see us, and 
it won’t be able to reach us.’’ 

So they landed. ‘Timmie carried the grapnel, 
which was attached to twelve fathoms of line. 
it had six prongs, and each prong was barbed. 

A low cliff at the edge of the tickle favored 
the plan. The squid lay below, and some 
twenty feet out from the rock. It was merely 
a question of whether or not Timmie was 
strong enough to throw the grapnel so far. 
They tied the end of the line to a stout shrub. 
Timmie cast the grapnel, and it was a strong, 
true cast. The iron fell fair on the squid’s 
back. It was a capture. 

“That means a new punt for me,’’ said 
Timmie, quietly. ‘‘The tide’ll not carry that 
devil-fish away.’’ 

“‘And now,” Billy pleaded, ‘‘leave us make 
haste home, for ’tis growin’ wonderful dark 
—and—and there might be another somewhere. ’’ 

So that is how one of the largest specimens of 
Architeuthis princeps—enumerated in Prof. 
John Adam Wright’s latest monograph on the 
cephalopods of North America as the ‘‘Chain 
‘Tickle specimen’’—was captured. And that is 
how Timmie Roth fairly won a new punt; for 
when Doctor Marvey, the curator of the Public 
Museum at St. John’s,—who is deeply inter- 
ested in the study of the giant squids,—came 
to Ruddy Cove to make photographs and take 
measurements, in response to a message from 
Timmie’s father, he rewarded the lad with the 
price of the boat, and presented Billy Topsail, 
also, with a generous sum. 
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The Porter Girls of peas 





/ORMER visitors at Martinique, French West 
Indies, will hear with regret that ‘‘kind 
old Jean Marie’? of Morne Rouge was one of 
the victims of the great eruption of Mont 


. 
Pelé, 


Never will les porteuses find another papa- 
so kind, so strong, so gentle, to unload them 
at the end of their long day’s trip over the 
mountains, 

The people of Martinique are of mixed 
In the veins of many of them flows 


hon 


desee nt. 


He was only the more | 


He severed the first | | is taken into account. 








These creole girls of 
seventeen cross the 


during the day, a 
distance of forty- 
two miles, sur- 
mounting an alti- 
tude of three 
thousand 
more ; and the bur- 
den in the tray is 
rarely less than 
one hundred and 


often one hundred 
and fifty. This 
would be incredi- 
ble if not well 
authenticated. So 
ponderous and un- 
wieldy are the 
trays that the girls 
are unable to place 
them on their own 
heads or take them 
down, and depend 
on assistance for this at setting off and returning. 
To cover the forty miles or more they are 
obliged to walk rapidly, both while ascending 
and descending the mountain ridge. It is 
necessary to start early. 

Before sunrise the portresses gather at the 
magasin. Each twists a kerchief into a sort of 
pad, to place on the head under the tray. 
Then at the word of command they are assisted 
to raise the trays. In another moment they 
are all swinging away on their long jaunt across 
the island. 

Trained and inured as they are to this prodig- 
ious day’s work, they yet become very tired 
as they make the return stage. The rapid 
pace is not slackened nor the erect attitude 
abated; that would be impossible. But often 
as they came in, they would cry out plaintively 
to Jean Marie in their quaint creole patois : 

‘*Unload me quickly! I am tired! Ah, so 
tired!’’ And this brings us again to Jean Marie. 

He was a baker at Morne Rouge, a strong 
fellow, as good-natured as he was stalwart and 
tall. 

At the age of twenty-eight—when our history 
finds him—his wife had died, leaving to his 
care a little baby girl, Lucia. The child became 
the sole object of his affection. 

But they were poor. The pay of a baker was 
but twenty francs a month in Martinique. As 
Lucia grew older it was Jean Marie who taught 
her to carry a little tray on her head; and in 
time she, too, became a portress, earning her 
franc a day. 

Of all the girls who crossed the mountain 
from St. Pierre, none was so lithe and swift 
as Lucia. 

Always, too, at the end of the day, as the 
shadows lengthened and the tired portresses 
came back from their long trips to the villages 
on the other side of the island, it was Jean 
Marie who was waiting to unload his Lucia, 
and offer her a cup of chocolate. 

Then, one sad evening, Lucia failed to return 
as usual at sunset. 

Patiently Jean Marie waited for an hour, 
till darkness fell, then set off to find her, bearing 
a lantern; for in Martinique it is dangerous to 
go forth after dark without a light to swing 
before one’s feet. 

Fifteen kilometers up the mountain path he 
came upon a tray and goods scattered by the 
roadside. 

A little farther on, lying near the foot of a 
tree, overrun with brilliant poinsettia, lay the 
body of Lucia, quite dead, with a fer-de-lance 
coiled beside her cheek. The reptile had struck 
her bare foot, and its fangs had penetrated 
the vein that climbs the instep. She had lived 
but a few minutes. 

Morne Rouge grieved with Jean Marie. His 
sorrow, however, did not make him melancholy 
and morose. It increased his gentleness and 
sympathy. 

Thereafter he became papa-bon to all the 
girls that crossed the mountain. It was Jean 
Marie who was always waiting to unload them, 
in wet or dry weather, and always with a kindly, 
grave word of courage or an affectionate pat 
of his big hand. No one lifted off the heavy 





They walk | 


island and return | 


feet or | 


twenty-five pounds, | 


| stream and the beating of the rain, 


| trays so gently as Jean Marie, he was so strong, | 
so careful. 

To him the girls confided all their grievances, 
j}and Jean Marie counseled each as if she had 
been his own lost Lucia. 

This gentle creole life the wrath of Pelé cut 


short. Tidings have come that ‘‘kind old . Jean | 
Marie,’’ Edoualise, Leontine, Dodotte, and 


indeed most of the other porter girls, perished 
in the great eruption. 











ww HEN Jack Maston was taking his gang 
of men to his logging-camp up among 

the head waters of the Androscoggin 
River his cook fell ill and had to be sent back, 
along with the man who was to have served as 
“*cookee,’’ or cook’s assistant. 

After a delay of one or two days Maston 
| secured a couple of French-Canadians to take 
| their places. 
| Peter, the new cook, a huge, black-bearded 
fellow, with evil, narrow eyes, soon began to 
|amuse himself by bullying the cookee, whom, 
on account of the smallpox scars with which 
the little man’s face was covered, he abusively 
called ‘‘Pocky.’’ 

Maston, coming into the camp kitchen unex- 
pectedly one evening, found Peter belaboring 
Pocky with the soup-paddle. 





‘Why you don’t put more potat in dem soup, 
Pocky? I tol’ you put in feefteen potat. 
Hey ?”’ 





**T put heem in all right,’’ protested the 
assistant, trying to ward off 
the paddle. 

“You tol’ me lie. T’ll 
break your hade right off,’’ 
and Peter whacked again at 
the cookee’s head. 


“Hold on, Peter!’’ said 


Maston. ‘‘I guess the soup’s 
all right. You let the boy 
alone. ’’ 


A cook in a logging-camp, 
if he is a good cook, is an 
important person, not accus- 
tomed to brook interference, 
and Peter turned angrily. 

*“*T ain’t want no boss 
tell me ’bout my beesness,’’ 
he said. “Ill mind my 
beesness, me.’’ 

And seizing Pocky by the 
collar, he flung him half- 
across the room. 

Maston took two 
strides forward. 

“*Peter,’’ he said, sternly, 
‘*if you ever lay a hand on 
that boy again it will go 
hard with you.” 

The cook’s face turned 
black. He threw down the 
stack of tin plates which he 
had just picked up, and 
doubling his fists, he cried: 

“T ain’t ’fraid no Yankee 
boss hever I see! I lick you 
so quick as I lick dat boy.’’ 

He made at Maston. The next moment the 
burly lumberman had stretched him on the floor. 

From that time on there was no more abuse 
for Pocky. Peter had transferred all his malice 
to the boss, whom he watched with eyes that 
often reddened with hate. And meanwhile 
Pocky was watching Peter. 

The huge tier of logs increased rapidly. 
Maston had conceived the idea of placing them 
upon a smooth and solid rollway, leading to the 
water. 

He believed that then, by knocking out two 
props at the foot, he could launch at once the 
whole mass of timber. The expense of rolling 
the logs would thus be saved, and they would 
also be kept from mingling much with those 
of other river-men. 

During the last days of March that year 
the weather became unusually warm, and so 
much rain fell that the mountain stream rose 
suddenly. 

As the rain continued Maston grew anxious. 
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| If the water should rise enough to float the 


raft of logs disaster must follow, for the stream 
was bound to abate within a few hours after 
the closing of the storm. Another quick freeze 
would be sure to come, and then the logs would 
be held fast until the ice broke up, when they 
would go out with it and be scattered and lost. | 

On the third night of the storm Maston awoke 
and thought he heard, with the roaring of the 
another 
sound. He rose on his elbow in his bunk and 
listened. Again it came, and this time there 
could be no mistake. It was a wild ery, as 
from a man in the extremity of pain and terror. 

Maston sprang to the floor and began hurrying 
on his boots. 

‘‘Tp, men, up!” he shouted. 





One by one the sleepy loggers poked their 





| so bad like him. 











heads out of their bunks, and again came the 
terrible ery. 

‘‘Down by the river, boys!’’ Maston said; 
and without waiting for them to follow, he 
seized a lighted lantern and a peevy and ran 
outdoors, toward the rollway. 

As the swirling waters of the river flashed in 
| the glare of the lantern, he heard a weak voice 
calling : 

“Quick, boss! 
dem log no longer! 

Then Maston saw Pocky’s face, strangely 
contorted, straining above the bottom log of the 
tier. 

Loosed by the breaking of the prop at one 
end of it, this log had swung forward down 


Come quick! I can’t hol’ 
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the rollway toward the river, until it had 
nearly wrenched away the prop at the other 
end. 


Pocky crouched, with his shoulder beneath a 
bending lever, striving against the further slip- 
ping of the ponderous tree trunk. 

As yet the friction was sufficient to hold the 
logs behind in place, but they might move at 
any moment; and should the prop at the other 
end give way, the whole mass would over- 
whelm Pocky, and sliding like an avalanche, 
plunge into the river. 

Maston sprang over the log and threw his 
peevy into position beneath it. Bending to the 
lift with all his great strength, he stopped the 
sliding. 

Pocky, feeling the terrible strain upon his 
shoulder relax, groaned feebly and sank down 
upon the ground. 

In the few seconds that elapsed before the 
men came running down, Maston heard at his 
right and almost under him a moan of suffering ; 
and when the men pried up the log, Maston 
drew out from under it Peter, crushed and 
senseless. 

The cook was still breathing, however, and 
when he had been carried back to the camp and 
carefully examined, Maston was relieved to find 


ER LAY A HAND ON THAT BOY AGAIN —— 


that he had received no worse injury than a 
broken leg. 

By that time Pocky had recovered sufficiently 
to tell his story, although he was still too 
exhausted to emphasize it with his usually 
profuse gestures. 

**I no like the way Peter act some time. So 
I keep watch, and t’ink he goin’ hurt the 
boss. ‘To-night I hear him get up in his bunk 
and go out; and then I get up and go behin’ 
him. I take one peevy to break his hade if he 
do somet’ing bad. 

**He has one bull’s-eye lantern, and goes up, 
down the pile of log. He sees stick what hol’ 
the log from goin’ down-river. Then he takes 
big skid and runs hard to knock out the prop. 
Same time I throw peevy very quick between 
his legs, and he falls down like one frog, jus’ 
w’en he knocks out prop. And the big log 
catch his foot. 

**Oh, ba gollee! I never hear one man squeal 
And I take my peevy to try 
lif’ the log, but it keep squeezin’ him more an’ 
more, an’ by ’n’ by the boss come, and all is 
right. I pooty glad, me.’’ 

It was with some emotion that Maston shook 
the little man’s hand. 

‘* You’re a good, brave boy, he said. 
**You’ve saved a man’s life, and you’ve saved 
me money, and I don’t believe either of us is 
likely to forget it.’’ 

The raft of logs went safely down-stream in 
the end, and out of his profits Maston provided 
a handsome reward for Pocky. As for Peter, 
he did some thinking during the weeks that he 
lay on his back, and when he was at last well 
enough to take his departure from the camp, 
he said to his former assistant: 

**T much ’bliged, Pocky. You good man. 
try my bes’ to be so good a man as you, me.’’ 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


( of the discoverers of radium is rapidly 
receiving the recognition which is his due. 
The latest evidence of the appreciation of his 
genius by his countrymen appears in the crea- 
tion of a professorship of physics in the 
University of Paris, and the appointment of 
Monsieur Curie to be its first occupant. 
Kis Peter of Servia postponed his ‘‘coro- 
nation’’—he is not to be crowned, but 
anointed—from the last three days of August 
to three days near the end of this month, 
because Belgrade is too hot for the comfort of 
the foreign diplomatists in dog-days. The king 
can sympathize with the diplomats, for since 
his accession to the throne he has found all of 
Servia uncomfortably warm. 
ereafter the work of the medical missionaries 
in China ought to be easier. The dowager 
empress has contributed six thousand dollars 
toward the cost of the building of a medical 
college to be erected in Peking, to be conducted 
by the London Mission, the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the 
American Presbyterian Mission. Students of 
all creeds, native and Christian, will be admitted 
and trained for five years. Then they will 
receive a diploma and go out to heal the sick, 
with the official approval of the empress. 
housekeepers’ club recently organized in an 
Arizona city opens its meetings by a roll- 
call to which each woman is expected to respond 
with a tested recipe or a hélpful domestic sug- 
gestion. ‘The others write them down. ‘Then 
for an hour the members assist their hostess 
with her mending, or whatever sewing she may 
have on hand, and the next hour they devote 
to their own sewing—fancy-work being pro- 
hibited. Thus is revived the helpful old 
fashion of the ‘“‘sewing bee,’’ so called, doubt- 
less, because the sewing and the buzzing were 
simultaneous. 


ar cartoons are not a modern invention. 
According to an archeologist, they appear 
in the Egyptian friezes in the British Museum. 
One represents Pharaoh’s chariot drawn by 
dogs and surrounded by an army of cats. The 
enemy, of course, are rats. Another cartoon 
represents a donkey and a lion playing draughts, 
much as a modern cartoonist might depict the 
British lion and the Russian bear playing chess 
or ping-pong or shaking dice. No doubt the 
Egyptians laughed at these cartoons until they 
cracked their angular stone faces. This may be 
why the ancient sculptures are so broken up. 
| pevengp-e companies are constantly seeking 
new things to insure against. One of the 
latest is bad weather. Near all the large sea- 
coast cities the beach hotels and restaurants 
depend much upon the Saturday to Monday 
patronage, and that, in turn, depends upon the 
weather. An insurance agent of New York 
has lately been sounding the proprietors of 
beach resorts near at hand in regard to insurance 
next summer against cold or stormy week ends. 
Doubtless the underwriters will not only be ex- 
perts in meteorology, but also well-acquainted 
with the goose bone, the ground-hog and the 
muskrat. 


he American consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela, 

reports that two physicians of Medellin, 
Colombia, have announced that they have dis- 
covered the malaria microbe, and can propagate 
it. If this be correct, the next thing to do is to 
discover something that will kill it. Then the 
disease will lose its terrors. It is now known 
that malaria is communicated by mosquitoes, 
and that the way to escape it is to avoid mos- 
quito bites. But as this is not always possible, 
the world desires a cure that shall be quick and 
sure. When the bacteriologists find the cure 
they will receive the gratitude of thousands of 
sufferers the world over. 
pee poultry, like virtue, is usually its own 

reward, but it has a cash value at times. 
A flock of nineteen rose-combed Black Minoreas, 
shipped the other day to Germany from a New 
York poultry-farm, had been sold for thirty- 
four hundred dollars—three cocks fetching 
respectively one thousand, five hundred and 
two hundred dollars, and sixteen hens being 
*‘lumped’’ for seventeen hundred dollars. While 
one admires such gallinaceous aristocrats, it 
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ought not to be forgotten that the old-fashioned 
breakfast would be incomplete if the humble, 
hard - working, seventy-five-cent hen did not 
keep right on laying eggs. 
| Sap toa are good musicians, as the early 
American visitors to Manila discovered. 
The Filipino band at the St. Louis Fair is 
maintaining the reputation that preceded it. In 
every prosperous household in Manila there is 
a piano, and the Manila directory has a long 
list of music-teachers. In the other arts the 
Filipinos have not progressed far either in 
interest or skill. The explanation is instructive 
and simple. Music is a universal language, 
and the cultivated Spanish communicated it to 
their brown subjects, whether they would or no. 
Meanwhile, the difficulties of language pre- 
vented the spread of literature and poetry; 
paintings and statues were shut up in the 
Spanish houses; culture, in short, remained 
with the Spaniards for the Spaniards. Music 
was the exception. That spread abroad, and 
many a Filipino sang European songs before 
he understood what the words meant. 
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EVER YOUNG. 


The boy-heart! The boy-heart! 
It lies within your breast, 
All ready to go leaping when your soul is at its best. 
W. D. Nesbit. 
* © 


WHAT THE YEARS HAVE WROUGHT. 


regory the Great, when a young priest, 
(; saw some Anglo-Saxon captives in the 

slave-market of Rome in the latter half 
of the sixth century. He was deeply interested 
in them, even as the religious enthusiasts of 
to-day are concerned about the Igorrotes from the 
Philippines at the St. Lonis Fair. He decided 
to go to England to convert their countrymen to 
Christianity, and set out, but was called back 
before he had gone far. When he became Pope 
one of the earliest acts of his reign was to send 
Augustine, with a company of other mission- 
aries, to the far-off island, to carry out the 
purpose of his youth. 

Augustine’s mission prospered. The king 
was converted, and Augustine himself became 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury, the head 
of the Christian Church in the British Isles. 

Randall Thomas Davidson, the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the ninety - fifth 
from Augustine, has recently come to this 
country, not as a missionary,—unless it be as 
a missionary of international friendship,—but 
to attend the general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. 

What a change from the semibarbarous and 
heathen England of the sixth century to the 
Christian England and America of the twen- 
tieth! If one is impatient with the slow 
progress of events, he can take courage when 
he looks down the vista from the present trip 
of Archbishop Davidson to the weary pilgrimage 
of Augustine and sees what the years have 
wrought. 

America was then undiscovered. Only the 
fringes of Africa had been visited, and eastern 
Asia was a romantic and highly colored dream. 
The battle for freedom of conscience has been 
fought and won, and it was waged hotly about 
the church in Canterbury which Augustine 
founded. The race which he helped to make 
Christian is now sending missionaries to the 
heathen, and the nation, in laying the founda- 
tions of which he assisted, holds a place in the 
world greater than that occupied by ancient 
Rome. 

The political power of the archbishops of 
Canterbury has almost disappeared, but the 
great cathedral] remains, a physical type of the 
majesty and dignity of the present spiritual 
power of the Christian Church. 
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WORKING TO AVOID WORK. 


ince the opening of the great fair in St. 
S Louis the newspapers have recorded the 

deeds of a number of men who have 
crossed the ocean in small dories, or ridden the 
width of the continent on horseback or on a 
bicycle, or walked some thousands of miles in 
the hope of making money by exhibiting them- 
selves. Only lately a morning paper mentioned 
two men who had arrived at St. Louis on foot, 
the one after a journey of six thousand miles, 
the other after a walk of more than three 
thousand. Each had heard a report that a 
money prize would be given to the man who 
walked the farthest—a story which had no 
foundation in fact. 

It does not require a world’s fair to bring 
persons of this sort to the front. Some of them 
are always conspicuous. They belong to the 
class of Tom Sawyer’s boy friends, who gladly 
performed the work of whitewashing the fence 
because they did not see that it was work. An 
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is the maul-and-peg contrivance common on 
pienic-grounds, whereby the strength of a blow 
is recorded on a dial. 
of human nature to see how this attracts men 
who have to handle a pick or shovel or paving- 
stone tamper most of their time. ‘They turn 
eagerly to this heavier maul as a recreation. 
Think of the energy in foot-pounds or horse- 
power, or any other units of measure, which 
was represented by the six-thousand-mile walk, 





excellent device for singling them out of a crowd | 


It is an interesting study | 


and then think what it would have accomplished 
if it had been applied to the wood-saw or the 
ax or the hoe-handle! 

The number of persons who work hard in 
order to avoid working is probably larger than 
they themselves suspect. They need a short 
course of instruction in mechanics. It is almost 
an axiom in that science that the most direct 
application of power is the most economical. 
The kind of men who walk to St. Louis are 
always looking for the most indirect application. 
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A QUIET CONSCIENCE. 


Smiling i in a sl i 
Has only peace, has only rest. 
Francis Quarles. 
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WOMEN IN WAR-TIME. 


errible as are the miseries of the battle-field 

and the hospital, they do not equal the 

heart-sickening suspense which is the lot 
of women in time of war. 

The pain which must be borne in inaction is 
of itself paralyzing to the will and to high 
resolve. A man overboard in mid-ocean, for 
example, suffers a fear beside which that of the 
battle-field is a trifle. The bravest of men, alone 
in the waves, will turn coward, although he 
may have a life-buoy and practical certainty of 
| Tescue. But the heart which fainted at its 
| own powerlessness before the great forces of 
| nature moving remorselessly on may rise to 
| splendid feats of bravery on the field of battle. 

To women war must be always like the 
untamable sea—a succession of billows, rising 
each above the other, and each capable of 
engulfing the world of love and hope in its 
bitter depth. No woman’s hand can stay them. 
No woman’s voice can calm them. And so, 
on the steppes of Russia and in the villages of 
Japan to-day, women are praying, in strange 
tongues and with fantastic rites, but with a 
world-old mingling of cowardice and courage, 
of love of country and hatred of war, that the 
angel of peace may again fold his wings over 
the earth. 


breast 
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EVERY-DAY TRAVELS. 


he celerity with which some American 
7 tourists ‘‘do’’ Europe inspired many an 

ancient jest, and a new crop flourishes on 
the foundation of a new fashion adopted since 
automobiles came in. Now, we are told, the 
rich American takes his motor-car abroad and 
whizzes over the Continent therein, seeing only 
the outside of things, but saving a great deal 
of time. 

Americans who long to know the Old World, 
and who would almost be willing to wander 
over it as Bayard Taylor did, afoot, are liable 
to have harsh thoughts of the foolish people 
who go so far and gain so little. But before 
one indulges in violent language it is well to 
test one’s own capacity for profitable sightseeing 
—to question whether one improves the oppor- 
tunities that are opened by the little journeys 
of every day. 

Between one’s home and the shop, office or 
chureh nature unrolls an ever-changing pano- 
rama. As for the human interest of the scene, 
there is, as a novelist has said, ‘“‘a story at 
every corner.’’ But how many of us see the 
objects we pass every day? How many could 
guide a stranger to the finest tree, the most pic- 
turesque vista, the one bit of architecture that 
seems an integral part of the landscape, or the 
places where business or social life takes odd 
and noteworthy forms ? 

It is a national failing not confined to rich 
automobilists, this propensity to ‘‘get over the 
ground.”” Yet the road is worth a thought, as 
well as the destination. Wayside sounds and 
sights will yield both pleasure and instruction 
when we have opened ‘‘the hearing ear and the 
seeing eye’’ and trained the mind to comprehend 
and the heart to sympathize. Nor are we truly 
qualified to travel until we have gained this 
equipment and learned the lessons that the home 


highways have to teach. 

| have been thought extraordinary to set apart 
a holiday, as nearly all the states have made 

the first Monday in September, solely in honor 

of labor. Religious and patriotic anniversaries 

have usually furnished the occasion for holidays. 

But the world’s workers, in the last fifty 
years, have been gradually welding into a great 
industrial army. Formerly each man, or per- 
haps each employer with a small group of 
apprentices and helpers, mapped out his own 
course, established his own hours of labor, and 
decided when to suspend operations for a few 
days, if he desired. Most people were able ‘‘to 
take a day off’? whenever they pleased. 

Now the organization of industry is hardly 
less complete than that of an army in the field. 
| One group of workers cannot stop without 
breaking a long line. Into this régime Labor 
day naturally falls. Those who keep step in 
| their work may stop for recreation with the 
| same uniformity and with common interests. 

Many influences have contributed to the mod- 
| ern organization of industry. Forty years ago a 
writer, in describing the boot and shoe busi- 
| ness of a leading factory town of Massachusetts, 
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LABOR DAY. 
n the early years of the country it would 
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boastingly declared that among the many es- 
tablishments three had gone so far as to 
employ machinery driven by steam-power. To- 
day there is not a manufacturer in the town 
who would think of making shoes, aside from 
the custom trade, with hand appliances. This 
change alone, typical of all industries, has 
necessarily unified the hours of labor. Men 
must work while the engine is moving. It is 
not a question whether there is enough work to 
keep a few men busy, but whether it would 
pay to run the power. 
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HOMESTEAD SEEKERS. 


ne hundred and seven thousand persons 

sought homesteads on the Rosebud Indian 

Reservation in South Dakota this sum- 
mer, when it was opened for entry at four 
dollars an acre. As there were less than twenty- 
seven hundred claims, more than a hundred and 
four thousand applicants were disappointed. 

They sought land in South Dakota largely 
because the opening of the reservation to settle- 
ment had been widely advertised. It may safely 
be assumed that tens of thousands of them 
would be willing to take up desirable land in 
any part of the country. 

Millions of acres of public and private land 
are awaiting them, and it can be had for less 
than four dollars an acre. It is fertile land, 
too, and can be brought under cultivation as 
cheaply as the Indian lands recently opened. 
Full information about all government lands 
may be obtained from the Department of the 
Interior in Washington, which gladly assists 
all homestead seekers. 

Many states also own land which they are 
anxious to sell to settlers at a small price, and 
some of the choicest unimproved land is owned 
by the Western railway companies. These 
companies are continually seeking purchasers 
for their holdings, for they know that the pros- 
perity of their roads depends on building up a 
freight and passenger business in the sparsely 
settled country. 

The home seeker who first learns through the 
state or national land-office something about 
the character of the vacant lands, their nearness 
to market and the cost of bringing them under 
cultivation, and then buys where the conditions 
are most favorable, will seldom be disappointed. 
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\ expedition under charge of the Navy Depart- 
ment has been busy all this summer at Kyska 
Island, one of the most remote of the Aleutians, 
making the preliminary surveys and other arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a naval coaling- 
station at Kyska harbor. This harbor is excellent, 
and it is said that it can be easily fortified. It is 
proposed to make it a base for the operations of 
the Pacific fleet. Kyska, which is in longitude 
one hundred and seventy-seven east, is much 
nearer Japan and Siberia than it is to our main- 
land south of Alaska. No foreign military officers 
have been allowed to visit the place, and Ameri- 
cans know little of the detailed plans of the govern- 
ment. The island will contain one of the wireless 
telegraph stations of the Navy Department, to 
which reference was made in this column on July 
28th. cae, 

ifty years ago practically all the paper in use 

was made from rags—preferably linen rags. 
To-day most of it is made from wood-pulp. Now, 
if the plans of certain experimenters are carried 
out, the linen itself, or a good substitute for it, 
will be made from wood-pulp. Artificial silk made 
from pulp has for some time been on the market, 
and the demand is said to exceed the supply. A 
new process has been patented for spinning many 
different sorts of fabric from moist pulp. The 
fiber so obtained is called “silvalin,”—** wood 
thread,”—and a company has been formed to 
manufacture it in America under license from the 
European inventor. 


he popularity and large sales of graphophones 

and other talking-machines has led, it is re- 
ported, to the establishment in Baltimore of a 
company which will furnish music by wire. 
Homes, halls, hotels or any other places may enjvy 
the musical treat which the company will procure 
from the best “talent,” and distribute daily from 
central stations. Turning a switch will let loose 
or shut off the flood—a dream of Edward Bellati:y 
about to be realized. One hopes that the machin- 
ery may never get out of order so as to make 
“Hiawatha,” “Home, Sweet Home” and “Dixic”’ 
pour out together in an overwhelming and foai 


flecked torrent of sound. 
E very one who has stood beside a suburban rou 
at night to signal a trolley-car, and has | 
to run several hundred feet after it while |! 
motor-man tried to stop for him, will appreciat 
new device which is coming into use on ma 
lines. It consists of a group of lights mounted »! 
a trolley-pole, worked by a button within reac: © 
one standing on the ground. Turning on the lig! 's 
informs the motor-man while he is still far off tht 
passengers wish to board the car at the crossi!! 
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(i great sea-wall, begun in 1902, !0 
protect the city from inundation by the ¢ 
of Mexico, was completed on July 29th. I! is 
three and one-fourth miles long, and its to}: 's 
seventeen feet above mean tide. The level of \1¢ 
city on the Gulf side will be raised to the top of 
the wall by dumping in sand dredged from ‘ie 
mouth of the harbor. 


o swift has been the recent development of ‘1¢ 
high-speed steam locomotive for passet 
trains that the announcement that one of 
great Eastern trunk lines was preparing to aban)! 
steam in favor of electric traction on its New York 

















City terminal division aroused much comment. 
A description of the new electric locomotives, now 
made public, shows, however, how much improve- 
ment the change will mean, aside from cleanliness, 
eonvenience and economy. The electric engines 
are to be thirty-seven feet long, double-ended, 
with cabs heated and lighted by electricity. Each 
will be able to exert a total of twenty-eight hun- 
dred horse-power, fifty per cent. more than the 
strongest passenger locomotive in the world. 
And the prime requirement of their construction 
is that from New York to Croton they shall drag a 
train weighing four hundred and thirty-five tons 
without stop in forty-three minutes,—the schedule 
of the famous Empire State express,—and shall be 
able to repeat this over and over all day long with 
an hour’s rest between trips. In other words, 
each ordinary engine of the new style must do as 
an ordinary task the greatest feat of the finest 
steam-engine on the road. 
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AT THE DOOR. 


he sound of singing issued from the big stone 

church as Maggie and Tillie came opposite. 
Their bare legs showed blue with cold below their 
ragged calico skirts. 

“Let’s go and peek in!” 

They stole cautiously up the steps and through | 
the vestibule. A burst of song lured them inside, 
and they slipped into a back pew 

The church was nearly filled with women in| 
rich-hued gowns. The air was warm and heavy | 
with perfume. When the music ceased, a woman 
on the platform began to talk. She was very | 
beautiful, her face alight with earnest thought; | 
but the little street girls gave more heed to the | 
blue skirt that fell to her feet in soft curves and 
then swept out in a graceful train. Suddenly | 
Maggie started. The lady was talking about | 
them! 

“But, my friends, while we are supporting these 
girls in far-away India, we must not forget the 
children at our doors. They are cold, they are 
hungry, they are ignorant; we must warm and 
feed them, we must guide them into upward 
paths.” 

As the speaker went on, the little one’s fright 
changed into joy. These were not words to fear. 
The beautiful lady said that they were cold and 
hungry. Maggie wondered how she knew. She 
said they must feed them. Oh, if they would! 
And mother—poor sick mother and baby—they 
were so hungry! But now they were going to 
have something to eat! Maggie’s thoughts were 
interrupted by singing. 

Soon after the conclusion of the hymn a murmur 
of voices began; the meeting was ended; the 
audience was moving toward the doors. 

Nobody molested the little figures that hugged 
the pews and made their way up the aisle. 

Maggie knew her instantly. She was talking 
with a group of ladies. She looked at them and 
smiled. 

“What is it, dears?” 

“You—you said we was at the door,” stammered 
Maggie, “and they ought to give us something to 
eat—’cause we was hungry—and we are—awful!” 

No one even smiled, as she stooped and gathered 
the shabby little ones in her arms—the arms which 
had lost the babies they had once held. Then she 
took the cold little hands in hers, and led the 
children up-stairs to a table shining with glass and 
silver, and spread with all manner of dainty dishes. 
Two plates were heaped with goodies, and the 
waifs were bidden to eat. 

Tillie obeyed with startling promptness, but the 
elder girl paused after a few nibbles. 

“I'd be savin’ some for Tommy and mother,” 
she confessed, when questioned, and fell to eating 
in earnest only when she was assured that. she 
should have more to carry home. 

If there were always somebody at hand to take 
us at our word, how different might be our deeds! 
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A SIXTH SENSE FOR STYLE. 


tis the fashion to laugh gently at any claim of a 

special sense for style. Most people really 
believe that Mr. Brown and Mr. Johnson will 
order a car-load of potatoes in substantially the 
same words, and that Lord Bacon and Master 
Shakespeare wrote enough alike to deceive their 
dearest friends. But occasionally one comes upon 
an illustration that goes to prove style in writing 
as distinetive to the trained eye as color is. 

Many years ago James T. Fields was making 
a collection of the writings of De Quincey. The 
vssays were widely scattered in various periodicals, 

and were often hard to identify. Mr. Fields knew 
Rufus Choate as a devoted student of De Quincey, 

nd wrote him one day, asking his opinion as to a 
ertain article. Was it by De Quincey or not? 

Mr. Choate replied that it certainly was. There 

juld be no mistaking the style of the piece. A 
!ew weeks later Mr. Choate received, through Mr. 
Vields, a letter from De Quincey, denying abso- 
utely and somewhat indignantly the authorship 

f the article. But Choate was not of the stuff to 

eld his opinion for a trifle like that! He wrote 

» Mr. Fields: 

I still believe that De Quincey wrote the essay, 

’e Quincey to the contrary notwithstanding!” 

Doubtless Mr. Fields read the note with a 
niling comment, “That’s just like Choate’s con- 
ence in his own judgment!” 
Months elapsed. One day there came a letter 
m De Quincey, containing a humble apology for 
» previous blunder. By chance he had found in 
s desk the manuscript of the very article in 
estion. Written as it had been years before, it 
| passed entirely from his mind, ‘and you may 
| your young Boston lawyer,” he concluded, 
hat he knows my style better than I know it | 
yself!” 
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THE ONE WHO WROTE UP-HILL. 


“The two old school friends, enjoying a visit | 

together after twenty years, were trying to | 
recall their classmates of the old and half-forgotten | 
“ays. A few, of course, they had kept in touch | 
‘i, as they had with each other; of a few others | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





they heard now and then in unexpected ways, but 
the majority had drifted beyond their knowledge ; 
even the names of many would have escaped their 
memory had it not been for the old school auto- 
graph album which the hostess resurrected from a 
box of souvenirs of her girlhood. 

The two turned the pages together, laughing 
over the boyish serawls and girlish sentiments; 
finally the guest stopped at a page where two 
irregular lines, beginning at the lower left-hand 
corner and travelling shakily toward the upper 
right-hand corner, bore the legend: 

When years roll on, as roll they will, 
Remember your friend who wrote up-hill. 

“Maggie Dulane!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Whatever 
has become of her? Do you know? I haven’t 
thought of her for years. The girls used to say 
that she had an ‘awful time’ at home, I remember, 
but nobody ever heard Maggie say so. How quick 
she was to seize every bit of fun that came her 
way, and how her homely, freckled face used to 
sparkle over a joke! I’m afraid her life as well as 
her writing was ‘up-hill’ in those days.” 

“It has been so since,” her friend replied. ‘You 
are right about the ‘awful time’ at home; it was a 
most unhappy household. Maggie left school, you 
remember, when she was about t-velve. That 
was because her mother died, and she had to take 
care of the family. In a year or so her father 
| married again, but that only made more care for 
Maggie. She has really brought up two families 
instead of one. Her sisters are married now, but 
Maggie has had no time to get married. I doubt 
if anybody ever ‘went with’ her at all. She never 
had time to bea girl. Yet through it all she has 
kept her old sunny nature absolutely unspoiled. 
She has missed all that a woman wants most in 


life, and yet let no trace of bitterness eat into her | 


soul, finding all her joy in the joy of others. If 


that isn’t a victory I don’t know what is.” 
“Still writing up-hill,” the other woman replied, 
softly. And as she turned the page there was a 
very tender light in her eyes. 


* ¢ 
AS OTHERS HEAR US. 


he last person a man becomes acquainted with 

is himself. He cannot see himself as others 
see him, nor can he even hear his own voice with 
the ears of the rest of the world. In proof of this 
latter inability, Doctor Laloy, in La Nature, 
describes some of his experiments. 


If a person records on a phonograph a few 
sentences pronounced by himself, together with 
others by his friends, and causes the machine to 
reproduce these, it generally happens that he 
easily ——— his friends’ voices, but not his 
own. On the other hand, the friends recognize his 
voice perfectly. This fact proyes that every one 
hears his own voice differently from others. 

The difference lies in the quality of the tone. 
One hears his own voice, not only through the air, 
as do his auditors, but across the solid = 
situated between the organs of speech and those 
of hearing. The sound thus produced has a differ- 
ent timbre from that conducted to the ear by the 
air above. 

Take the end of a wooden rod between the teeth 
and pronounce a vowel continuously. Let the 
other end be alternately taken between the teeth 
and released by another person who, at the same 
time, stops his ears. 

The latter will find that every time he seizes the 
rod in his teeth the sound is stronger than when 
it reaches the ear through the air above, and has a 
different quality. The passage of sound through 
a solid body augments its intensity and modifies 
its quality. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN. 


rofessional military and naval men are wont 





to shrug their shoulders in the presence of the | 


civilian who belongs to amateur organizations. 
There is a true story of a young officer in the navy 
who met knowledge in a landsman when he least 
expected it. 

When his ship was in a harbor on the northeast 
coast of the United States, an amateur nayal 
brigade came on board for a little practical in- 
struction. The young lieutenant was detailed to 
give the landsmeén their lesson in gun-manceuver. 

He showed them all the different types of guns, 
and explained their mechanism. Once, however, 
his knowledge failed him. One of the guns was a 
new model, and something about the A. ech mech- 
anism was novel and perplexing. 

“This, gentlemen, is a new attachment for— 
‘or —’ 

One of the naval bri poke  < 

“Exeuse me, sir. It fer! + anna finding.” Then 
he went on to rr but after a few words 
——— and retire 

he officer looked at him coldly. 

“How do you know what you’re talking about? 
This device wasn’t put on any ship until three 
weeks ago.” 

“1 know, sir; but, excuse me, I invented it.” 
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A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


p among the rocks of a desolate region in 

Montenegro is a little church, built out of two 
caverns in the form of a cross, and presided over 
by a hermit priest, who prays there for his simple 
people and comforts them in their sorrows. To 
arecent English visitor, Miss Mary E. Durham, 
this man said, as he took leave of her: 


“It is a wild spot. It is lonely, and a little 
dangerous. One must not cross the plain after 
dark, for there are bad men who rob and kill. 
Yonder is Albania. It is easy for them to come 
across. Even last night there were armed men. 
They came up here and threatened me with guns.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T stood here,” he answered, simply, “and I 
cried to them, ‘The Lord ~ God has said, “Thou 
shalt not kill!” Then,” he added, ina matter-of- 
fact manner, “‘they went away. 
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DULL. 

n Englishwoman with a serviceable sense of 
humor was she who is mentioned in a recent 
English book as having aided her husband in 
fighting “‘a good fight.” The two were found one 
day, in their old age, by a caller, sitting one on 
each side of the fire, and the old man said, proudly: 
“Well, t? missis and me, we’ve been married 
nigh on fifty year, and we’ve never had one 

quarrel.” 

The old woman looked up at the visitor with a 
| twinkle in her eye. 
“It war varie 

varie dool,” 








conscientious,” said she, “but 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


The only sure preventive of deposits 
{ Adv. 


ceous Dentifrice.”” 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 





ASTHMA SUREPAT HOME: dntormauion tree. Aa. 
STAMP 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


Rica, Turkey, etc., and Album, only 10¢.; 1000 
mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges. 8c.; 65 diff. S., 25¢.; 
meas. U.S., 50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 

. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,5t.Louis,Mo. 


Spalding’s Official Football Guide 


For 1904. Edited by Walter Camp. 

This book is without a doubt the best Official Foot- 
ball Guide that hus yet been published. It contains the 
newly revised rules under which every game must 
be played, reviews of the games in the various sections 
of y nited States and Canada, scores of last season, 
| All- Amerre a team, pictures of all the prominent te ams 
and many local ones, embracing thousands of player 
It in fact a complete encyclopedia of 
statistics. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL. 
By Walter Camp. New Revised Edition. 

This book should be in the hands of every boy that 
desires to play football properly. If you area beginner 
| it will teach you all you want to know; if you are an 
expert, it will teach you many points you will be glad 
to know. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

aa Lad a complete list of books. SENT FREE. 
inc & BROS. New York, Boston, 
cago, altimore, Minneapols, Phila- 
ashington, Buffalo, Denver, San 
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In providing the 
necessary articles 
for boys’ wear we 
are specialists. 


the same satisfac- 
tory result as per- 
sonal shopping. 


Our New 


CATALOGUE 


(ready Sept. rst) 
sent for 4 cents postage 





Describes over 2,000 articles— 
1,000 of which are illustrated —for the 
Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa | 
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Francisco, 





Mail orders secure | 

















PHILIPSBORN’S 
FALL & WINTER 


F R E E STYLE BOOK 


A VALUABLE FASHION GUIDE 
FOR ECONOMICAL LADIES 


In our mail-order business we offer the identi 
. cal exclusive styles as car 
ried in our great retail 
stores in New York, Chi 
cago, saltimore, 
Washington, 
Cleveland and 
Denver. 
We are the largest 
producers of 
Women’s ready 
to-wear outer gar 
ments, and wish 
to demonstrate 
their all-round 
superiority and 
moderate pri 
ces to a still 
larger circle 
therefore this 
unequaled offer: 


(--6Cravenette 
$ .98 






























Prepaid 





Cravanette of Oxford 
gray, castor or olive 
guaranteed shower 
proof cloth; cord 
ed cape; wide 
strap of same 
material at 
neck with 
buttons; slot- 
seamed back 
i small box 
leats; excel- 
lent value, worth 515 for $8.98. 
State your nearest express office and give bust 
sure when ordering. We will send the Craven- 
Try it on, examine it carefully. If not 
paid will be 
Sample of 


mea 
ette prepaid. 
satisfactory, return, and any money 
refunded. You run no risk whatever. 
material sent upon request. 

Write to-day for beautiful style book No. 
814, illustrating and describing over 250 
new styles of suits, skirts, waists, jackets, etc. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, *3at¢siesee* 











CHICAGO, ILL. 


Do You Want a 
‘ 
Genuine Bargain 
They include Steinways and twenty other 
Many cannot be distinguished from new 


Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 
FROM: great discount 
equal to many $400 


returned from renting to be 

$100. Also beautiful 

$125, $135, $150 and 
ment at #2, fully 

payments accepted. Freight rates are low 

particulars You make a great saving 

guarantee, Illustrated Piano Book Free 


LYON & HEALY 


Write for list and 
68 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 


Pianos bear our 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Musie. 


disposed of at once 
well known makes. 
yet all are offered at 
Uprights as low as 
New Uprights at 
$165. A fine instru- 








IG boys’ 
Marx clothes do it perfectly, 


so far as looks go. 
When you buy clothes 
a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago 
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on’t worry, old feller! ’Twill all come straight 

D If you’ve patience in plenty to pray and wait ; 
Yes, wait! That’s the plan. 

There are kinks and tangles a boy must let out, 

And yours will get straightened in time, no doubt. 
Don’t worry, old man. 

I am hasty and tempery—that I know! 

I am slow to a blessing and quick to a blow. 

Likely you’re right, and it’s just as you've said, 

And a boy should be tenderly loved and led. 

Prob’ly ‘twas wisdom to give him the slack 

Of begging the teacher to take him back. 

I wonder if *twasn’t what I’d have done 

If God had given our house a son? 

And seeing you’re doing your best for Jim, 

As Father to father, He’ll help with him. 

’Tis about as you’ve told me: pray and wait! 

Don’t worry, old feller, ’twill all come straight. 


Don’t worry, old feller! It’s hard, and yet 

There is worse for a boy than a load of debt. 
Take heart, for you can! 

Though a mortgage at your age weighs double heft 

I reckon he’s still got his manhood left— 
Don’t worry, old man. 

I’ve heard he was reckless and wild in town; 

If the boy had been mine I'd have shut right 

down. 

After the schoolin’ you bought for Jim 

And after the money you spent on him, 

If he hadn’t the snap to earn his way 

He’d have starved if he’d looked to me, I say! 

But p’r’aps, old feller, your way is right— 

That a hand o’ help beats a slap o’ spite ; 

That the faith of a father probably can 

Give him the bracing that makes a man. 

And all you can do, I guess, is wait. 

Don’t worry, old feller, ’twill all come straight. 


Don’t worry, old feller! I mean it, God knows, 
But it sounds sort of feeble these times, I sup- 
pose. 
Yet be brave if you can. 
Yes, hold up your head. We know what you’ve 
ben 
To this son who has shamed you before all men. 
Don’t worry, old man. 
You have done all you could for him, time after 
time, 
But law ain’t like fathers in pardoning crime. 
They know you have hid him; they’re hot on his 
track ; 
They’re coming to get him—you’ll have to stand 
back. 
I’d have brained him, I reckon, in temper, but you 
Have ben patient and steady and gentle, clear 
through. 


When a father gives children his truest and best 
And fails, then it’s likely God ’tends to the rest. 
Stand up here amongst us! ’Tain’t yours that’s 
the shame. 
It’s bitter and cruel, but you’re not to blame. 
Just hold out your hands up to God in the skies, 
Ask the blessing He gives to the feller that tries; 
Speak as father to Father, for He in His might 
Has never made all of His children do right. 
We’ll understand better some day. Let’s wait! 
Don’t worry, old feller, ’twill all come straight. 
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A MODERN SAINT. 


‘7 think if I were in her place 
| I should want to be told,’’ 
said the voice of the old 
doctor. ‘‘But she is so young!”’ 
replied her mother, and her 
voice broke into a sob. 
. “Yes, she is young,’’ said 
Ss” the doctor, ‘‘but she has char- 
acter, and I think the truth will help her to 
adapt herself to her life. She will get well 
the faster for being told the truth. Bad as it 
is, it isn’t the worst. ’’ 

So the wise doctor’s advicé was taken, and 
the fourteen-year-old girl was told that she 
would recover from the terrible illness, but that 
when she went from her sick-room it would 
be with her pretty, girlish figure twisted into 
the ugly form of the humpbacked woman. Could 
she bear it? At first it seemed a doubtful battle. 

The little invalid was silent for hours at a 
time. The tears came often, and her depression 
of spirit reacted unfavorably on her frail body. 

But there came a day when the girl’s whole 
nature gathered itself to meet the inevitable. 
From that time there were no tears, no com- 
plaints, no apparent thought of herself. She 
absorbed herself in others. Her room became 
the center of the whole house. The children 
brought their joys and their sorrows to her. 
There was always cheer and to spare. 

Years went by, and at school and college the 
humpbacked girl made many friends. When 
she came to be a teacher, no room in the great 
public school was so popular as hers. The 
number of girls who ‘‘took a fresh start’’ under 
her influence was legion. There seemed to be 
no limit to her activity and her interest. Al- 
though her strength was often taxed to the 
utmost, her enthusiasm never flagged. She had 
the true missionary spirit. Wherever outside 
her own small circle there was a soul that needed 
light and guidance,—whether it was in the 
slums of her city, in a mining town in Arizona, 
or in the heart of China,—there the warmth 
of her nature reached out to that soul and gave 
help. 

She died at home at the age of fifty. 
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city had never seen such a funeral. There was 
no display of flowers or of music, but the great 
church was thronged to the street with friends 
who mourned her, and for whom the world 
would be forever a better place that she had 
lived in it. It was a triumphant funeral—as if 
for a conquering hero. Who should say that 
she was not one. 

The battle had been set in the girl’s sick- 
room, when she was first told the terrible truth. 
It had been waged year after year. If there 
was ever defeat, it was covered by a new victory 
before it was known. No crusader was ever 
more loyal. No missionary was ever more self- 
forgetting. 
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SNATCHED FROM THE RAILS. 


acing danger to save life is always heroic, 
F but to save life as a certain brakeman lately 

did it requires not only bravery, but rapid 
and intelligent action. The St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat prints a thrilling account of an adventure 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. The train was 
late and heavily loaded, and on a long down grade 
the engineer, to make up for lost time, “turned 
her loose,” and the ears flew over the hill at a 
tremendous speed. 


About half-way down the ade Brakeman 
Rosenbrook’s pipe went out, and he went forward 
to the locomotive to get a light. On that little 
incident hung the life of a two-year-old baby. As 
the brakeman entered the cab, the engineer said 
to the fireman: 

“What’s on the track ahead, Bill?” 

‘Looks like a man sitting on the rail,” answered 
Bill. “Guess he’ll move when we whistle for the 
crossing.” 

The heavy train rushed on, and a moment later 
the whistle sounded. Then the bundle moved, 
but instead of getting off the track, it stepped 
right between the rails and calmly waited. 

‘It’s a baby!” groaned the engineer, as he shut 
off steam and called for brakes. But no power 
could stop that train in that short distance. The 
fireman was speechless; the engineer, with y 
face and staring eyes, was sounding his whistle, 
hoping to scare the infant from the track. 

uddenly the window of the cab was thrown 
open, and Brakeman Rosenbrook crept out and 
along the narrow running-board. Clinging to the 
hand-rail with one hand, he made his way along 
the side of the swaying locomotive, and in a 
moment had reached the pilot. 

The shrill danger-signal, sounding continuously, 
brought a woman to the door of a small farm- 
house near the track. With a scream she started 
toward her baby. But only the one grab which 
Rosenbrook would have time to make stood 
between the child and death; and the shock of 
that grab might throw the man from the pilot and 
cost him his own life. 

“When within a few yards of the little girl,” says 
the brakeman, “I saw her lift her face and look 
at me. Her blue eyes were troubled; something 
was wrong, but she did not know what it was.” 

The moment arrived. The locomotive was upon 
the child, when, with one grasp, Rosenbrook swept 
the little girl from her feet and jerked her clear 
of the track. So great was the shock that the man 
was thrown backward against the pilot. Witha 

eat effort he steadied himself and held onto Alice. 

hundred —— farther on the heavy train came 
to a standstill, and Rosenbrook stepped from the 
ilot. The baby had not uttered a cry, but when 
ner rescuer stood on firm ground she whispered: 
ry mama wants me.” 

At the same moment the mother rushed up and 
clasped the little girl to her heart. The engineer 
and the conductor came running forward and 
shook Rosenbrook’s hands, incoherently murmur- 
ing all sorts of promises about “reporting to 
headquarters” and “promotions.” 

But Rosenbrook simply begged a match, lighted 
his pipe, climbed to the top of the train and 
signaled to go ahead. 
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AN ESKIMO SALMON -TRAP. 


he Eskimos along the Yukon River have an 

odd method of catching salmon, which is 

described by Mr. Jeremiah Lynch in “Three 
Years in the Klondike.” 


The Eskimos take boards a foot wide and an 
inth thick, and nail them together lengthwise in a 
triangular spout, a little wider than a good-sized 
salmon. This is submerged in five feet of water a 
_ from the surface and twenty yards from the 
shore. 

The salmon, swimming along the side of the 
shore against the strong current, go straight into 
this simple trap and cannot get back, and those in 
the rear press on those in front. 

We saw eighteen large salmon taken from one 
of these spouts in a few minutes, and the Indians 
said they caught scores every day while the run 
continued. 

At an old Russian settlement we observed how 
the natives live and prepare for the winter. The 
fish were running ee fully, and every Indian, 
even to the little children, was busy bringing them 
up from the bank, opening them and hanging 
them on the trees, or temporary scaffolds, or tops 
of huts and cabins, in ge | conceivable place 
where a salmon could be put to dry out of reach 
of the dogs. 

The run lasts about six weeks, and in that 
interval the natives must provide food for their 
families and their dogs until next season. Very 
few wild animals exist on this lower Yukon, and 
with the addition of geese and ducks, salmon is 
the only food that the country provides for its 
inhabitants. No grainis cultivated. The Indians 
buy flour and light supplies from the traders, 
paying in dogs and furs, for they trap all through 
he long winter. 
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GEOGRAPHY MADE INTERESTING. 
‘nthe good old times” geography was a much 

| more fascinating study than it is to-day. 

Stanley had not then followed Livingstone 
through Africa; the English had discovered noth- 
ing interesting about “the roof of the world,” 
nor had they begun to speculate on the probable 
identity of the chief Tibetan river with the 
Brahmaputra; Pike had not found his peak, nor 
Lewis and Clarke the “Stony Mountains.” So 
little was positively known about the distant 
world and so much depended on the tales of 
seamen that each geographer chose his facts to 
suit himself. Thus, says the author of “Old-time 
Schools,” there was a never-ending variety about 
the geography books. 

“The joint snake,” declared the author of “Geog- 
raphy Made Easy,” more than a hundred years 
ago, “is a great curiosity. Its skin is as hard as 
varchment and as smooth as glass. It is so stiff 
t can hardly bend itself into a hoop, and so brittle 
that when it is struck it breaks ihe a pipe-stem. 


You may with a whip break it into pieces not an 
inch long and not produce the least tincture of 





ood. 
“In California,” runs a later paragraph, “there 








falls in the morning great quantities of dew, 
which, settling on the rose-leaves, becomes hard 
like manna, having all the sweetness of refined 
sugar, without its whiteness.” 

“In the Friendly Islands,” the student was told, 
“their great men are fond of a singular kind of 
luxury, which is to have some one sit beside 
them all night and beat on different parts of their 
body until they go to sleep; after which they 
relax a little o neir labor, unless they appear 
likely to wake, in which case they redouble their 
exertions until they are again fast asleep.” 

“The diversions of the Scots are dancing, goff 
and curling. The goff is a species of ball-playing 
verformed with a bat and a ball, the extremity of 
the bat being loaded with lead, and the party 
which strikes the ball with fewest strokes into a 
hole wins the game.” 

In answer to the question, ‘‘What curiosities are 
there in France?” appears this incredible “yarn”: 

“A fountain near Grenoble emits a flame which 
will burn paper. straw, ete., but will not burn gun- 
powder. Jithin about eight leagues of the same 
place is an inaccessible mountain in the form of a 
pyramid reversed.” 

So the writers ranged afield, describing the odd 
manners of the inhabitants of the earth, from 
Guinea to New England. 








breeze has brought com- 
mand from far away: 
“Repair the broken wires with- 
out delay,” 
And by the lantern-light of star 
and dew 
The spider gang their night-shift labor through. 







Between the pointed mullein poles is hung 
The finest line a zephyr ever swung 

Or ever pixy of the forest planned 

To carry wood news into Peoplesland. 


The wind-despatcher hums: “The way is clear ;” 
A golden leaf drops lightly down to hear ; 

The harvest spiders bear the news away, 

For fleet and nimble messengers are they ; . 


The meadow crickets pipe the tidings wide ; 
The secret blows about the countryside, 

That in the cool, pink dawn this word is sped: 
“The summer-time has broken camp and fied.” 
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AN UNFORTUNATE CHOICE. 


rs. Black, with a family of eight, could keep 
M acook, but Mrs. Green, who paid the same 
wages and whose family numbered only 
two, experienced the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading one to stay with her. Mrs. Green was 
troubled about it, and naturally sought sugges- 
tions wherever she could get them. One day the 
two women happened to meet at a news-dealer’s 
stand. 


“I’m buying,” explained Mrs. Black, “a Swedish 
newspaper for my cook. She likes to read, and I 
take one home to her occasionally.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs. Green. “I wonder if 
that’s the reason you’re so successful in keeping 
a girl. I’ve always wanted to know the secret.” 

“Possibly it’s one of the reasons,’ admitted 
Mrs. Black. 

“[’m going to try it myself,” announced Mrs. 
Green, promptly taking a copy of the same paper. 

A week later the two women met again near an 
agency where Mrs. Green was looking for a new 
e 


ook. 
“Well,” asked Mrs. Black, smiling, “how did 
the newspaper scheme work?” 
“It didn’t work at all,’ confessed Mrs. Green. 
oe bought a Swedish paper, and the girl was a 
nn.” 


* © 
HER GRIEVANCE. 


uch as I hate to criticize people, I must 
say | think it’s a pity for anybody to be 
so kind of topping as that Mrs. Cum- 
mings from New York is,” said Mrs. Jowders, in 
an aggrieved tone. 


“Why, I thougnt she seemed very simple and 
friendly,’’ said the minister’s wife. ‘They are 
such rich people, and yet she dresses as plainly as 
almost any one here.” 

“I guess that’s only because she doesn’t think 
we're good enough to see her handsome clothes,” 
said Mrs. Jowders, plaintively. “She’s got all 
kinds of showy rugs and sofa pillows, but I don’t 
pe she’d think | of us were good enough 
to touch them, maybe. I reckon she sets more 
such things than by books and intellect, most 
likely. ell, every one to her taste.” 

“Oh, there is a fine library up-stairs,” said the 
minister’s wife, ‘a room just lined with books.” 

“T suppose likely she’s one of those that never 
take a needle in their hands,” said Mrs. Jowders, 

rowing more and more pessimistic. “I presume 
2 say 8 e’d rather lie on a lounge with a book all 
ay. 
“Oh, but she’s clever with her needle,” said the 
minister’s wife. ‘“She’s the president of a sewing 
society that makes garments for poor children, 
and she has showed me how to plan such a pretty 
jacket for Helen.” 

“I didn’t sappese she’d ever know paying 
about other folks’s children, excepting that they 
weren’t fit to play with hers,” said Mrs. Jowders, 
with dignity, Lf omy Fv go. “I’ve just come from 
there, inviting her little girl to come to my Mary 
Ellen’s perty to-morrow night, and she said she 
was ‘afraid she’d better not.’ ” 

“But her little _ is delicate, you know, and 
slightly lame still from the effects of an accident,” 
said the minister’s wife, gently. 
know?” 

Mrs. Jowders slowly sat down again in the chair 
= — she had just risen, and loosened her 
shawl. 

“Do you suppose she’d like that apple-slump 
receipt of mine?” she asked, her face relaxin 
into more cheerful lines. “She seemed a kind 0} 
a retiring woman that wouldn’t wish to take 
liberties with an old resident, but I heard she 
spoke of relishing it at the church social. I 
believe I’ll step in there and take her the receipt 
to-morrow.” 


“ 


<< 


“Didn’t you 
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COARSE POWDER. 


ben Greenough could not be excited by fire, 
murder or hurricane. When the railroad 
was put through his native village, a serious 
accident, to which he was an immediate witness, 
shocked the neighborhood. For years afterward 
he told the story to those who asked, but always 
delivered the narrative in his lingering, passion- 
less mode of speech. 
“They'd got the eut about half- wa 
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half, maybe less. 
o’ the shanty where the 
’n’ the timekeeper’s office. Some o’ them blasts 
was good ones, too. Ye can see now how high 
the rocks was, maybe sixty foot high, maybe more, 
maybe less. 

‘Well, Jake Hopkins an’ me went down to see 
Abe to tell him that his aunt that lived at Pools’s 
Corners was dead. She kep’ a hen-farm an’ lived 
all alone. Abe was the nearest relative—nearest 
in one sense an’ nearest in another, because his 
other brothers had all gone West. 

“Well, about as soon as we got in the door, 
where Abe was watchin’ things all alone, we set 
down to tell Abe, and as soon as he heard he was 
some cut up. The old lady had consid’ble prop- 
ere Abe, he went to git his coat, an’ while he 
had his back turned Jake,—he was settin’ on a keg 
o’ powder,—he pulled out a match an’ started to 
light his pipe.” 

At this point there was a long pause. Then the 
narrative concluded thus: 

“Well, as soon as me an’ Abe saw what Jake 
was up to, or about as soon, we went down to the 
spring to git some water, but before we got there, 
at least before we got back, I guess that powder 
was more’n half-burned up.” 


Abe ye ae he had charge 
kep’ the powder ’n’ tools 
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‘“‘A HIGH OLD TIME.” 


T" rectory stood vacant, for the parish was 
temporarily without a rector; the house, 
however, was comfortably furnished down 
to the very last detail, and contained even a fairly 
good piano. It happened one day that a conven- 
tion of some kind brought a large number of 
clergymen to the town. Some of these were cared 
for in private families, but it seemed advisable to 
open the rectory for the accommodation of the 
overflow. The overfiow in this instance consisted 
of three rather elderly clergymen, a gentle lot, 
with kind, mild eyes and deep, melodious voices, 
but fully able to hold their own when anecdotes 
were fifing back and forth at the banquet. 


At this banquet one of the three occupants of 
the rectory recognized an old friend in the man 
sitting opposite. . “ea 

sd... uy, ello Brown!” cried he, smiling across 
the table. “How do you do? It must be all of 
ten years since l’ve seen you.” : 

“It is,” returned Brown. “I’ve been hoping all 
the peening to get a word with you.” 

“Well, U'll te = how to accomplish it. I'm 
‘baching’ it with Crane and Ruggles, here, at the 
rectory. Come up to-night and we'll just have a 
high old time.” 

his invitation was overheard by a young mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, who grew 
instantly curious to know more of the “high old 
time’”’ these four jolly old fellows were rs 
to have, for he rather liked “a high old time” 
himself. 

About ten o’clock that night the young man, 
with an eq vm | inquisitive companion, approached 
the rectory and crept stealthily through the shrub- 
bery. There was a sound of revelry within, and 
the two young men hopefully pressed close to the 
window, and looked eagerly in to see what was 
going on inside. 

The white-haired clergyman named Brown was 
seated, with his wrinkled, awkward old fingers 
outspread over the keys of the piano. Behind him 
stood the other three. All four, with their fine 
old heads thrown back, were singing hymns with 
all their honest souls, and with very evident 
enjoyment. 
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MAMMOTH - HUNTING. 


ining for mammoths is one of the new indus- 

M tries of the Klondike. Mr. William Foster 

of Dawson, says the Dawson News, re- 

cently returned from a sixty-mile jaunt to the 

deposit of mammoth bones on Quartz Creek. He 
describes the skeleton as follows: 


We climbed down a ladder in the main shaft, 
thirty-eight feet coop. and groped our way through 
the drifts with lighted candles for about one 
hundred and fifty feet. We came upon his royal 
highness at the end of this drift. : 

fe was lying with his head in a horizontal posi- 
tion about three feet above the floor of the tunnel, 
and looked to me as if he might have kneeled 
down on his fore legs when, some thousands of 
years ago. he had given up the ghost. 

One of his tusks was still frozen fast in the roof 
of the tunnel. The other tusk and the fore part of 
his head were ge in the open space, from 
which the gravel had been thawed away with 
ordinary steam points. 

The tusks are about six feet long and eleven 
inches in diameter where they are firmly embedded 
in the sockets of the skull. They are curved 
upward, and a gradually to their upper ends, 
which are about two inches thick. 

The specimen is almost perfect, so far as the 
skeleton is concerned, although there is no hide or 
hair thus far in evidence. The skull is about five 
feet long, the immense eye-sockets are perfect, 
and a large ome in the skull marks the former 
resting-place of his 1 sigantic brain. : 

his cavity was filled with frozen gravel, which 
Charley Swanson dug out with the end of his 
candlestick and his fingers. Samples of this gravel 
will be panned, and the gold washed from the 
brain of the mammoth will be exhibited at the St. 
Louis Fair. 

While in all reports this famous skeleton has 
been referred to as that of a mastodon, it is really 
that of a mammoth or Siberian elephant. 
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POLITE CONVERSATION. 


n the days when conversation ranked as 4) 
elegant art, to be cultivated with care, exce))- 
tion might have been taken to Miss Janet 

Miller’s application of the word. Miss Miller, 
however, had her own ideas as to what consti- 
tuted conversation in Brambleville. 

Miss Miller was entertaining the sewing circ! 
on the day when Mrs. Gregory, a summer resident, 
made her first appearance as a helpful member, 
and Miss Miller greeted her with great cordiality. 

“You’ve come a mite late,” she said, cheerfully. 
“but that’s no matter; the folks are in the full tide 
of conversation, two groups of ’em, you see, iil 
T’ll introduce you round, soon as you choose whic! 

ou’d rather join, and I can hand you your wors. 

cire’late from one group to the other. — 

“Those six ladies over in the bay window 2? 
—. and their subject o’ conversation }! 
now is dish-mops. Those out in the back roo’ 
are cutting and basting, and they are convers!!¢ 
about gas stoves. So you just name your choice, 
either one.” 

* © 


THE EASIER WAY. 


a unt Chloe,” asked a Virginia housekeeper 0f 
an old servant, “what makes so many ©! 
your people superstitious?” Aunt Chilo 5 
reply, which the Washington Star gives, wo!" 
have pleased the late Samuel Smiles. 
“Well, missus,” she said, “I reckon it’s ‘ca! se 
de men-folks fin’s hit a heap easier to depen’ 0" # 
rabbit’s foot dan on deir own exertions.” 
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A SKY - MESSENGER. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


I made a great big splendid kite, 
With most a mile of string. 

I thought ’twould fly to such a height, 
On breezy days, in spring, 

That I could send a message fair 

To greet the little clouds up there. 


I thought they surely ought to know 
We like them when they’re small, 
And then, perhaps, they would not grow 
So dark and big and tall ; 
For when they spread and grow that way 
It rains, and keeps us from our play. 


My messenger rose free and light ; 
I watched it from below. 

The clouds were angry, and for spite 
At once began to grow. 

I’d sent my message up in vain ; 

My kite and I were drenched with rain! 
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“ANTHONY OVER.’’ 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


FBIERT and Phil and Clara had come from 
iB Boston to visit Aunt Clara in the wide, 

green, still country. ‘To-day they had 
company, Helen and Ruth and Howard, from 
he next farm. 

“Your mothers and I used to play together 
here, with our brothers and sisters, when we 
were your ages,’’ said Aunt Clara. ‘‘There 
vere six of us, too.’’ 

‘‘Oh, do tell us about it!’’ cried the children. 

What did you play that we don’t know 
about??? 

“*Most of our games were the same as yours. 
*#t me think. Did you ever play ‘Anthony 
iver’ ?? 

“‘Never! What is it?’’ 

‘‘It is a ball game, in which the ball is to be 
‘irown over the roof of the shed. You count 
uit, and the two players who are left in longest 
re captains. Then you count one of them out, 
aud the other is first captain, and has the first 
‘urn in throwing the ball. 

“The second captain can choose which side 
of the shed he will take and have first turn 
Choosing a player for his side. When the 
players have all been chosen, they stand with 
their captain on opposite sides of the shed. 











The first captain throws the ball over, shout- 
ing, ‘Anthony over!’ If it doesn’t go over 
he shouts, ‘Not over!’ and tries again. If | 
he fails three times he must give the ball 
to the second captain, who then becomes 
first. 

**When a first captain succeeds in throwing | 
the ball over, his side tries to get round the shed | 
without letting the second side touch him | 
with the ball. The second side gets the ball | 
and watches to see which way the first cap- | 
tain is coming, and touch him with it if} 
possible. 

‘* As soon as he is touched, the one who touches | 
him becomes first captain, and throws the ball. | 
If he gets round safely he can throw it again, 
but after three safe runs he must be second, and 
let the other captain be first. Each safe run scores 
two points for its captain and one for each of 
its men. We used to score with chalk on the 
back of the shed.’’ 

“* That is fine!’’ said Phil. ‘*‘Come on!’’ 
they all ran off toward the shed. 

Such shouting and such running followed that 
Aunt Clara had only to shut her eyes to think 
her playmates were all back again. Sometimes 
the children stood one by each corner of the shed, 


and 















the captains opposite the middle on each side; 
sometimes they stood close to the captains, the 
first side to protect theirs, and the second side to 
get the ball quickly ; sometimes they went helter- 
skelter, without any plan of action at all; and 
whichever way they went it was great fun, and 
it was something new. 

Once when Howard was first captain he and 
his men climbed in at the shed window, waited 





until the other side had crept away to the 
corners, then slipped out and sat on the old 
shed door-stone, so quietly that it was some 
time before they were discovered. 

“O dear,” sighed Ruth, at last, dropping on 
the grass, ‘‘I’ve got ten points, but I’m so tired 
I can’t run a bit more! Let’s play something 
quiet.”’ 

‘*T will show you something quiet we used 
to do,’”’ said Aunt Clara, from the doorway. It 
was to eat supper. 

**We didn’t know it was nearly supper-time,’’ 
cried little Clara, ‘‘but we are hungry! We 
think the things you used to do are great fun, 
don’t we?’’ 

And all the children said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 


at Sm 


THE MILKWEED BABIES. 
By Helen T. Preble. 








HEN Elizabeth awoke one morning the 
sun was shining on the window-panes 
so brightly that she had to wink twice 

before she could see that aunty was sitting 
beside the cot. 

Elizabeth smiled and winked once more before 
she cried, ‘‘Why, aunty, you have your bestest 
hat on! Why have you?’’ 

As aunty smoothed a mass of rumpled curls | 
she said, ‘‘Uncle Henry is coming to take us 
down to visit Cousin Marion.’’ 

**O goody, goody, good!’’ cried Elizabeth, 
jumping out of bed. ‘‘Will I wear my whitest 
dress and my bach’ lor hat ?’’ 

“*Yes,”’ and aunty took the dainty dress and 
blue-wreathed hat from the middle drawer, 


while Elizabeth fumbled away at the many | 


| buttons which fasten up a little girl of five. 


At last Uncle Henry drove into the yard with 
Index harnessed into a pretty cut-under. Eliz- 
abeth hopped and skipped when she saw him, 
for Index had never given her a ride. 

“‘O goody, goody, good!’’ she screamed, as 
she climbed in beside dear Uncle Henry. 

It took a long time to reach Cousin Marion’s 
house, so the first thing after they got there 
aunty put on Elizabeth’s little wrapper, and 
tucked her away in the high white bed in Aunt 


| Mary’s front chamber. 


The sandman sprinkled so many grains of 
sand into those happy eyes that it was almost 


| three o’clock before they popped open again. 


This time the sun was not shining on the 
window-panes, so Elizabeth did not wink even 


| once before she saw aunty and Cousin Marion 


standing by the high, fat bed. 

“T’m all awake!’’ cried Elizabeth. 
what will we do at now time?”’ 

Cousin Marion laughed as she lifted the 
chubby little body down, and said, ‘‘We are all 


going to walk up in the pasture under the nut- 


**And 


| trees, and if you keep your eyes wide open you 


may see some bright-eyed squirrels scampering 
away with nuts for winter.’’ 

Away up on the hill where the nut-trees 
stand was a long walk for a roly-poly little girl 
like Elizabeth, but she trudged bravely on, 
puffing like a little steam-engine when her 
breath grew short. 

She saw as many as ten squirrels running 
this way and that, their cheeks stuffed with 
nuts, which they were piling away to eat in 
the cold days that come to squirrels as well as 
to people. 

By and by Cousin Marion and Elizabeth sat 
down to rest. Close beside the rocky wall 
where they sat Elizabeth spied some green 
pods. She ran over to pick them, and what do 
you think happened? Just as she touched one 
of the pods it burst open, and inside was some- 
thing that looked like a little fish covered with 
tiny brown scales. 

“Oh! oh! oh! Cousin Marion, come and 
see the fish in his little cradle!’’ cried Elizabeth, 
running back to Cousin Marion’s side. 

“Sure enough,’’ said Cousin Marion, when 
she reached the place, ‘‘the milkweed cradles 
are bursting. Let us hunt for some babies that 
are starting out to see the world.’’ 

They looked for a long time before they found 
a cradle which was brimming over with milk- 
weed babies ready to fly away, their little 
brown heads pointing toward the sky, the fine 
silken threads clinging tightly as they floated 
airily out into the great world. 

‘* Aren’t they pretty ?’’ said Cousin Marion. 

“Yes,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Have they just 
waked up ?’’ 

“I think they have been awake for some 
time,’’ answered Cousin Marion. ‘‘ After they 
awaken they have to wait until the ‘Wind 
Express’ is ready to carry them on their 
journey.’’ 

While she and Elizabeth went down the hill 









NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is an item of foreign trade, 
My last is filled, each day, by the maid ; 
My whole you will see just above this charade. 
II. 
The two you struck is whole, my dear, 
Please try it once again ; 
Be like my three, and persevere, 
And I will tell you when ; 
It makes one two, and when, likewise, 
*Twill please the ears of men. 
111. 

My first is also my second. My second always 
leaves my first, yet never moves. My whole, 
although made expressly for my first, is much 
more used by others, and always by displacing my 
first. 

2. LETTER PLURALS. 
The plural of some letter use 
To fill each blank, with care you choose. 
The driver shouts his “Haws and , 
And seems to do his work with —. 
Fred —— a chance to the boy; 
The debt he - he pays with joy. 
A dish of *twere well to choose ; 
The waiters all wear long black —. 
The chattering are noisy quite ; 
I cannot —— the blossoms white. 
I’ve watched and listened here for hours; 
The — are not among the flowers. 
Kate scarcely could believe her —, 
And feared that she had not been —. 

















3. TWENTY BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD. 

A product of the forest, a dry measure, to go 
astray; a very young fowl, a vowel, a river in 
Scotland ; a sacred emblem, a form of money; an 
insect, one of a ball nine; a Chinese vessel, an 
exclamation ; to deface, a metal; found on a fish- 
line, to be in debt for, part of a chain; a plant 
fiber, a personal pronoun; an evergreen tree, a 
product of the bee, part of a bee; to steal, a tav 
ern; a monarch, an angler; an article of food, to 
come out of the egg; a “tip,” an insect; a portion, 
a long, narrow elevation; part of a bridle, a sea- 
bird; a sovereign, to lease; found in the house, 
very rapid ; a division of time, an hostelry, a strong 
wind ; rock finer than gravel, a musician; part of 
a ship, to propel with oars. 


4. ANAGRAM STORY. 


Only a ----- can --- -- hour visiting, and 
find ake has -- fresh paint, and has a large 
---- on her new ----- gown, and not be 
cross. Ifa - - all, --’- infinitesimal one, 
particularly if the material is stiff -- ---, and 
-- --=- color. 


5. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Drop the second letter of the first omitted word 
in each line, to form the second omitted word. 

















To read a —— beneath a he sat; 

They moored the ——, and saw a curious 

With —— for the —— long they sought; 

The —— by the —— soon was caught. 

Ann swung the ——; she heard the —— afar; 
The —— went from —— to the war. 

The pleasant —— soon their —— won; 

’'Twas ——, yet seemed when ‘twas done. 
The —— through the —— showed its hue; 

The —, well polished, was bright to view. 
Some —— who get no ——, the sober smile, 
'Twere — to be — in this style. 

With joyous —— she heard the —— of birds; 
The —— brought —— too sad for words. 
| To reach the —— a rapid —— they keep; 
Through — and scrubby —— the hill was steep. 
The —— of car-loads had all been sold ; 
| The web she —— shone in the —— like gold. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. 1. Charge. 2. Frog. 
2. 1. Panther—pant, her. 

her. 

3. Large tin; let grain; glintare; relating; tri- 
angle; ring late ; lean trig; tile rang; near, gilt. 


2. Together—to get 





i , Tne , ‘ so, | 4 Sewed, Swede, g¢, 8 
with aunty and Uncle Henry, Cousin Marion | weeds; praise, spirea,  ", ° . 
sang this little song: aspire; stone, onset, L R 8 
notes; cater, crate, G A A 
“In a milkweed cradle, trace; gander, garden, APO 
Snug and warm, danger. E 
Baby seeds are hiding, 5. Stole, stall, still, DNUOS ARENA 
Safe from harm stale, style,steal ; would, I } 
mn wide the cradle wade, wide, weed, wad, RT R 
ae ery — weighed, wed; mile, A R E 
_ Fold it nigh! mail, mull, Moll, mule, T A A 
Come, Mr. Wind, and mill, meal, mole; ten, E M M 
Help them fly!” | tin, tan, ton, tune, tone. P 
H a 
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AFTER VACATION. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 
When summer-time is passing, 
And days are growing cool, 
Across the land a merry band 
somes trooping back to school. 
From haunts among the hillsides, 
From nooks along the shore, 





The children come once more. 


From happy isles with beaming smiles 
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HAY V FEVE and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. Book | 
Large nobis rade one anal | 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a valuable 
Canada. Send four centsand 
get our booklet D._H., telling all about nt ld 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN 


Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo 
crop Hardy in U. S. and 
» Joplin, Mo: 
Rice & Hurcuins’, 




















POND’S 
EXTRACT 


For Sprains 


Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 


~ CAN YOU DRAW THIS? 


Copy it as well as you can and send it to us, 
By «a new _and original system we will 
show you how, by a course of lessons by 
mail at your home, you may qualify 
earn a good income as a cartoonist saa ‘itlustra- 
tor, without interference in any way with your 
present duties. Instruction individual, under 
direction of the noted artist, Chart les Lederer, 
formerly of New York and C Reon 



















The Lederer School of Drawing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Ache 


of the teeth Stop ipotgntiy on appli- 
cation of Dent’s Toothache Gum—a 
remedy that ones tothe bottom of the 
trouble by cleansing the cavity and arrest - 
ing decay. Rremoccs the afeusive Oteree 
decay, and prerents future aches. uic Vy 
applied, will not fall out, or melt in the 
mouth. Will keep for years—no waste by spilling 
or drying up. 


DENT?’ % — 


will stop the ache whether there's a on or eases Geta 
bottle at once and keep it for emergencies, Used by lead- 
ing dentists. Sold by responsible druggists, 15e.; or b: 

mail on receipt of price. When you buy, be sure itis 
DENT’S, Dent's Corn Gum cures corns, bunions and 
warts, 15c atdruggists. or we mailit. ‘‘The Arch of Pearis” 
sent free to any address, tells how to take care of the teeth. 


C. 8. DENT & CO0., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich, 
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Parker 
Pens 


They’re Good—, 


Madein manystyles., 
Smooth and easily 
they glide along- 

a pleasure to 
all who use 
them. 


Sold and war- 
ranted by us 


of the best 
dealers. 


Policy 


insuring 


rubber parts 


No student's 
equipment com 
plete without a 

Parker 


pases 


Fountain Pen. 


Interesting—A Six- 
inch Aluminum Rule 
and Paper Cutter free 
to any intending pur- 

chaser of a Parker Pen 
who will write us to this 
effect, and send stamp 
for postage on ruler. 


Building, 
World's 
Fair. 


Let us send you our 20-page 
catalogue, “The Reason Why,” 
and the name of a dealer where 
Jou can see the pen with the 
“Lucky Curve.”” 


sug PARKE 
PARKER 
PEN CO. 
80 Mill Street 
Janesville, 
S- * FOUNTAIN PEN 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Wer Port Arthur Squadron.—During the 
last days of July and the first week in 
August the Japanese stormed several of the 
outer defenses of Port Arthur, and among other 
positions secured Wolf Hill, from which they 
were able to bombard the Russian ships. August 
10th Rear-Admiral Vitcft, commander of the 
Russian squadron, on his flag-ship, the Tsare- 
vitch, led a desperate sortie, like that of Admiral 
Cervera at Santiago. ‘There was an all-day 
battle between the fleets, in the course of which 
the Russian squadron was beaten and scattered. 
Admiral V itoft was killed, and the Tsarevitch, 
in a badly damaged condition, together with the 
cruiser Novik and several destroyers, took refuge 
at Tsing-chau, in the German concession.- Sev- 
eral destroyers went ashore near Weihaiwei, 
and the cruiser Askold, seriously injured, went 
to Shanghai for repairs. Most of the other 
ships were driven back to Port Arthur. One 
Russian destroyer, which entered Chifu, was 
‘‘eut out’? by two Japanese destroyers. ‘The 
Russian Vladivostok cruiser squadron, on its 


| way to join the ships from Port Arthur, was 


attacked by a Japanese squadron in the Strait 
of Korea, August 14th. One of the Russian 
cruisers, the Rurik, was sunk, and two others 
escaped to Vladivostok. 


& 


he Dardanelles.—The Turkish govern- 
ment, August 9th, gave its consent to the 
passage through the Dardanelles of the remain- 
ing ships of the Russian volunteer fleet. The 
Russian embassy gave verbal assurances that 
the ships would remain under the commercial 
flag and would not be employed as cruisers. 
Among the ships are at least five vessels of from 
8,500 to 10,500 tons each, well-equipped and 
capable of immediate transformation into war- 
vessels. 
& 
Son to the Tsar.— An heir to the crown 
of Russia was born at St. Petersburg 
August 12th. ‘The event was an occasion of 
national rejoicing, as the Tsarina’s other chil- 
dren, four in number, are all girls. The heir 
presumptive, until the birth of this son, was 
the Tsar’s brother, the Grand Duke Michael. 
‘The new heir bears the name of Alexis-Nicolaié- 
vitech. - 


Railroad Wreck.—The locomotive and 

forward cars of a World’s Fair express- 
train on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
plunged through a trestle near Pueblo, Colorado, 
August 8th, and about 100 persons were killed. 
The trestle had been weakened by the sudden 
rise of the stream over which it was built. 

Ca) 


, See at Smyrna. — The 
United States European squadron, com- 
prising the cruisers Olympia, Baltimore and 
Cleveland, was sent to Smyrna, August 12th, 
to impress the Sultan of Turkey with the 
importance of replying to certain demands of 
the United States. For a long time Minister 
Leishman had been endeavoring to secure 
promises that American missions and schools 
should receive the same treatment as European, 
and that the rights of American naturalized 
citizens should be respected, but he had been 
unable even to gain an audience with the Sultan. 
The desired concessions were made August 13th. 


he British in Lassa.—The British mili- 
tary mission to Tibet encountered little 
opposition after leaving Gyangtse, and reached 
Lassa August 3d. The dalai-lama took refuge 
in a monastery 18 miles distant, but the Chinese 
resident, or amban, entered into negotiations 
with Colonel Younghusband, commander of the 
expedition. August 4th a detachment of British 
aca marched through the streets of Lassa, 
= as an escort to Colonel 

|| Younghusband, and was 
|| watched with interest by 

curious crowds. 


| 2, 
& 


ecent Deaths. — 

Mons. Pierre Marie 
Erneste Waldeck - Rous- 
seau, ex-premier of 
France, died August 10th, 
| in his 58th year. Mon- 
Geemcore sieur Waldeck - Rousseau 
served in the ministries of Gambetta and Ferry, 
and was premier from June, 1899, to June, 1902, 
his ministry having the 7 
longest duration of any 
cabinet since the estab- 
lishment of the republic. 
——Ex-United States 








| 


ll WALDECK-Rousseau. 


Senator George Graham 
Vest of Missouri died 
August 9th, aged 74. Mr. 


Vest is believed to have 
been the last surviving 
member of the Confeder- 
ate Senate, and he served 
in the United States = 
Senate four full terms, fuen 8 1879 to 1908. He 
was one of the ablest of the Democratic leaders 
and a brilliant orator. 





GEORGE G. VEST. 


CATALOGUE 


for mailing. 
style and buy goods right, send for 
it. We don’t even ask you for postage 
on this immense book. Why should 
we? 
about Macy’s great store—the largest 
under one roof in the world. 


Established 1858. 


FALL 


FREE. 


500 pages, 2,000 illustrations 
latest New York fashions. 


This Fall catalogue is now ready 
If you want to dress in 


We want you to know more 


Write to-day. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


New York City. 





This can truthfully be said of JELL-O 
ICE CREAM POWDER, 
product for making the most delicious 
ice cream you ever ate; everything in 
the package. 
in hot weather. 
cing it in stock. 
supply you, send 25c. for two packages 
by mail. 
late, Strawberry and Unflavored. 

Try the new flavor of Jell-O — Chocolate — ro cts. 


Tue Genesee Pure Foon Co., 
We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the Agricultural 
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| Making F tends 
} Every Day. 


the new 


Nothing tastes so good 
All grocers are pla- 
If your grocer can’t 


Four kinds: Vanilla, Choco- 


New Book of Reci 


Illustrated, mailed Free. 


Le Roy, N.Y 


Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
































ALMOST eve x 


.22’s, either 


up-to-date boy insists on U. M. C. Ungreased 
B., Short, Long or Winchester Automatic Rifle. 


No lubricant to soil hands or pockets and won't lead your rifle. 


insist on U. M. CG. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Agency: 313 Broadway, N.Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Make. 


86 First St., San Francisco. 
















very E) Watch is fully 
suaran All jewelers have 

tigin Watches. ‘Timemakers 
and Timekeepers.” an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent free 
upon request. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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O my friend, 
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rs used hy those 
whose minutes 
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“Surprised at its 
Low Cost.” 


. ig is the verdict of all who purchase a New Companion 
The following testimonial from Mr. C. D. 


Sewing Machine. 
Smith, of Chester, Mass., 


“The New Companion Sewing Machine 
purchased of 7” some time ago gives good 
My 


satisfaction. arrived in perfect order. 
wife is more than 
pleased with the 
working of the sew- 
ing machine, and 
all who see it are 
surprised at its low cost. Machines 
have been sold here for fifty dollars 
that do not begin to be so nicely 
finished, and none that can do 
better work.” 


We give exceptional value 
in any one of our three styles. 
Just now, however, we are 
prepared to furnish some very 
interesting information to any 
one who may need a new 


sewing machine during the coming fall. 
appeal strongly to both full and empty pocketbooks. 
and address, if sent us at once, will enable you to learn all about 
We are sure we can surprise you. 


our plan. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
BAA AAA AA AIAAIA AAAI AAA A AAA AAA AAA AAA AA A 


expresses, we are sure, the feelings of 
thousands of other delighted purchasers: 
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It is a proposition which will 
Your name 
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isenough 
for an ordinary occasion. All druggists ec i them. 


HARD KNOCKS SHOES | 
91530 ForBoys *[39 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer canno! supply you. send price 
with size to us and receive hoes by 
ar, oa 


Send Sor ¢ 
Catalog. & HUTCHINS. Dept. ¥, » Boston. } 
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Dresses 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. We are the originators of this 
fastener; look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine * Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 
your dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for samples, ur 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co , 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















The Three Daily 
Meals can be prepared in Half theTime with our 


New Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


guaranteed to give 40 to 50 per cent. more value than 
any other; direct from the largest kitchen cabinet 
factory in the world; almost one-half saved in price. 
Solid oak. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Easy payments if you desire. 


Our Beautiful Art Catalogue 


“Kitchen System.” mailed free, will delight every 
woman. Its pictures and valuable information are 
worth $1.00 to any housekeeper. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. GO., 12 Adams, St., New ne 
World's greatest makers of Kitchen C: ome 
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This Booklet, full of information (free), 
“A, explains Andrews System of Hot- 
Water Heating (old or new houses); 
also Andrews Mail-Order Method. 
Each system is designed by experts, 
all work done at the factory,sh pped 
complete, ready to erect. No special 
skill required to erect. Specifica- 
tions and working plans submitted 
before contract is made. 
f Pl for Estimates free; sen 
{ ANS any House plans or Deketch, ; 
is See our Exhibit at ‘St. Leute Exposition. 
Andrews Heating Co. 234 Hennepin Av., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Appeal strongly 
to boys. They are 
light, semiham- 
merless, well-. 
choked, and auto- 
matically eject 
the empty shell. 
Many men prefer 
Remington Single 
Guns, they are so 
quick in handling. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313 sao New York. 
Tlion, N.Y. San Francisco. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ating on Aluminum.—A method has 

been invented in England for plating on alu- 
minum, an achievement which has long been 
striven for with little success. The chief diffi- 
culty appears to arise from an invisible film 
which forms on aluminum when exposed to 
air. By the new method this film is dissolved 
off in a bath containing soluble fluorides. 
little free hydrofluoric acid appears to work 
best. 


deposited. 


into the zinc, and in a few weeks almost disap- 


pears. ® 


cience in Ancient Sharon.—From time 

immemorial the gardens in the ancient plain | 
of Sharon, famous for its roses and its oranges, 
have been irrigated with water lifted by wheels, 
with double rows of buckets, turned by mules. 
Modern practical science now promises to revo- 
lutionize this time-honored method, greatly to 
the gain of the gardens and their owners. A 
few years ago oil-engines were introduced from 
Germany to take the place of the mules. 


the orange-gardens, some of which include from 
6,000 to 10,000 trees, will stimulate the substitu- 


tion of engines for mules. 

bein Messages to Iceland.—An 
interesting application of the wireless 

telegraph system is to be made between the 

Shetland Islands, or northern Scotland, and 

Iceland. Iceland has a population of about 


fe 


A | 


Then a coating of zine is formed on the | 
aluminum in a plating bath, and upon this | 
coating copper, silver and other metals may be | 
In order to form a gold plating the | 
zine covering the aluminum must first be coated | 
thinly with copper, as otherwise the gold sinks | 


At | 
first the innovation made slow progress, but its | 
advantages are beginning to be understood, and | 
it is believed that the recent rapid growth of | 


| 79,000 and a growing farming industry, which | 
| has been fostered by agricultural schools, but has 
| hitherto had no connection with the rest of the 


world except through a system of slow ocean 
mails. ‘To receive the news of the world fresh 


every day, by electric waves coming through | 


the air, will prove, perhaps, as great a sensation 


| for the Icelanders as it is for the passengers on 


pitting - Magnets.—With the constant in-| have been alive to-day, if it had | 
crease in the use of the electric current for| not been for Mellin’s Food. | 








a steamship in the middle of the Atlantic. 


& 


driving machinery has come the introduction 
of electromagnets in the place of hooks and 
other devices, for fas- 
tening loads that are 
to be lifted and carried 
by cranes. Such mag- 
nets are now employed 


for infants and have recommend- 
/ed it in many cases.”’ 





CCegraprny 


taught thoroughly. Institution established 1874. Fn- 
dorsed by officials Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co. Positions secured, 
Entire cost, tuition (eleeraph writing), 
room, 6 months’ course, $59. Can redu 
| instruction also given. Catalogue K free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 


“Wouldn’t take $100 for it.” 


Had Varicose Veins. Took medicine for years with- 
out relief. Knew about Elastic Stockings, oe thought 
he would not like to wear one. When ull else failed, 

sent his measure for one of our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Now says he hasn’t mg: such 
ae in years, and wouldn’t 
e $100 for it if he couldn’t 
a ‘another. 
NAME AND AODRESS GivEN IF DESIRED. 
For Leg Swelling, Weak 
Knees Swollen Joints, Ul- 
cers, etc. , they furnish quic k 
relief and — a perma- 
wently ¢ ude to 
measure from new elastic anc shipped abou from 
the looms at manufacturer’s prices 
Catalogue, self-measuring directions and prices sent free. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


| YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON A 
|POSTAL CARD WILL BRING 
YOU A FREE SAMPLE OF 


Lear ~ 3 ood 


WRITE TO- DAY FOR 
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ON'T sigh for a good com- 
plexion—get one. That flower 

of the cheek is the beauty of the wash 
basin—and BORAX. If you will 
wash your face every night in warm 
Borax water, Nature will soon re- 
spond—your skin will become softer, 
clearer and pinker. In the toilet and 
bath always SOFTEN the water 
with BORAX. The purest and bests 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


For sale at all drug and grocery stores 
in 4, 34 and 1I-lb. packages. 

The famous “AMERICAN GIRL” PIc- 
TURES FREE to purchasers of 20-MULI 


TEAM BORAX. Sent for POUND BOX TOP 
and 4c. in stamps. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
New York 





Chicago San Francisco 














OTIS H. KEAN, INC., %. ¥. 
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BORATED 


Mr. G. H. Champlin, TALCUM 
writes us, 


‘*“My boy George, 


Hopkinsville, Ky., 


would not | 













A Positive Reliet ~ 
PRICKLY HEAT, : 
CHAFING, and 2 
SUNBURN, “44.8% 

Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


led on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Nework, N.J 


I am sure it is the very best food 








Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 














in many rolling-mills, 
foundries and ma- 
chine-shops for lifting 
heavy iron and steel 
plates, beams, billets, 
and so forth. The apparatus is capable of 
wide application wherever an electric-power 
current is available for energizing the magnet. 
It is said that considerable time is saved: in 





comparison with the old methods, as only two | 


or three seconds are required to impart the 
requisite lifting power. Such magnets can kx 
made to sustain a weight of many tons. 
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esources of Abyssinia.—The reports to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 


by United States Consul Skinner, who not long | 


ago was sent on a special mission to King 
Menelik, show Abyssinia as one of the most 
interesting of countries. The climate varies 
greatly between the low plains and the lofty 
table-lands. In some regions the summers are 


so long and the soil so productive that the 
planting and harvesting of crops take place | 
simultaneously, and two or three crops are | 
Among the interesting kinds | 


gathered annually. 
of trees is the ‘‘cousso,’’ a member of the rose 
family, the blossoms of which appear in magni- 
ficent bunches. Its rose-colored wood should 
be valuable in cabinet-making. The elephant, 
the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus are still 
numerous in some regions. Lions are found 
both on the plains and in the mountains, and 


leopards of enormous size exist near Boulga and | 


Ankobar. Abyssinia also contains many fine 
ostriches. Snow is unknown, but a very fine 
hail sometimes covers the ground in the higher 
regions. 
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ed Sea Pearls.—Pear! fisheries, of which 
the world hears little, but which constitute 


|a considerable industry, are carried on at the 


Lohia Islands, in the lower end of the Red Sea. | 
Very few of these pearls find their way to 
European or American -markets, because the 
local demand almost absorbs the output. Pearls, 
says United States Consul Masterson at Aden, 
are the most popular of all gems among the 
inhabitants of India and Arabia, and it is 
seldom that a native woman of any social posi- 
tion is seen without pearl ornaments of some 
kind, either finger-rings, earrings or rings for 
the nose, and even the feet. 
the Persian Gulf are sent to Bombay. 


All the pearls from 











First Aid to Poor Penmen. 


| Better than its best competitor is the 
PS 
| 2 LV We Vt 


| Pateel| Sow 


No possible care omitted in its manufacture. The 
fine temper of its steel is communicated to the writer. 


TWELVE SAMPLES, DIFFERENT NUMBERS, SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York. 























W.L. DOUGLAS 


“st $3.50 SHOES at 


MADE. MEN. 
W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 


La $3.50 shoes than other manufacturer 










in the world. The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 

are the > greate st sellers in the world is because of 
their excellent style, easy fitting and superior wearing 
qualities. If Teould show you the difference between 
the shoes made in my factory and those of other 
makes and the high-grade leathers used, you would 
understand why W Douglas 33.50 shoes cost more 
to make, why they ‘hold their sh upe, fit better, wear 
longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day, and why the 
sales for the year ending July 1, 1904, were 


$6,263,040.00. 


W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping 
his name and price on the bottom. Look for it— 
take no substitute. Sold by shoe dealers everywhere, 
Kast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 


““AS GOOD AS $7.00 SHOES.” 

“Heretofore I have been wearing 87.00 shoes. I purchased a 
pair of W. L. Douglas 83.50 shoes, which I have worn every day 
for four months. They are so satisfactory 1 do not intend to return to the 
more expensive shoes.” WM. GRAY KNOWLES, Aast. City Solicitor, Phila. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in Send for Catalogue giving full 
his $3.50 shoes. Corona Colt is conceded | instructions how to order by mail. 
to be the finest Patent Leather made. W.L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 
matter. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 

1e subscribers. | 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


a 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. LBuston, Mass. 
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| souree of much profit to Japanese farmers. 


| grown in moist soil or 


| The Companion. 
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| will not need to import the wasabi eiiher, in a 


short time, for experiments are being made with 
a view to growing it in America. It is a valuable 
condiment with other dishes than fish, and is a 
The 
plant belongs to the mustard family, and can be 
in running water, like 
cress, an acre of land often yielding two tons of 
the edible root. Curry and chutney came from 
the East long ago; soy sauce is fast following; 
now wasabi is on the way. Perhaps it is the 
cooks of the Orient, rather than our own, who 
will finally redeem our race from the reproach of 
the famous French epicure who thought little 
of English civilization because, although it had 
twenty-one forms of religion, it had but one sauce. 
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DOGS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


he training of dogs for service in the field opera- 

tions of foreign armies has been described in 
lt now appears that the prac- 
tieal value of these auxiliaries is about to be 
severely tested. The Russian government, says 
Tit-Bits, is in communication with Maj. Hauton- 
ville Richardson, a retired officer of the British 
army, on the subject of his supplying a canine 
ambulance corps for the far East. 

Major Richardson considers that the best com 
for ordinary work in the field are black or sable 
eollies. Intelligence, not breed, however, is the 
yg considera ion. The Russians have adopted 





WHERE HEALTH IS FASHIONABLE. 


UST now, while the military 
prowess and general staying 
power of the Japanese are 
claiming the attention and 
respect of the civilized world, 
it is of great interest to note 
the claims made, by those 
who know best, as to their 
advanced attitude toward the 
whole question of hygiene and 

physical development. We of the West are all 

too apt to take it for granted that we stand in the 
advanced guard of all evolution, and it has become 
the custom of late years to enlighten the laity by 
word and pen on their duty to their physiques. 

Health is the fashion, and its rules are published 

broadcast. Now we are told that in Japan health 

is not only the fashion—it is the universal habit. 

The Japanese people not only know the rules 

that govern it, but all classes untiringly practise 

them. 

They are the same old rules—we have them all 
at our tongues’ ends—breathe deeply and slowly of 
fresh air, bathe regularly, eat moderately, drink 
plenty of fresh water. We all know them, we all 
respect them, but most of us ignore them, except 
by fits and starts. 

With the Japanese the case is different. They 
are naturally an abstemious people and not great 
meat-eaters. They have always laid great stress 
on the value of large quantities of pure water to 
flush the system and keep the kidneys in good 
condition, and they are probably the most invet- 
erate bathers in the world. As to their muscular 
development and control, they are famous, and | 
last, but not least, they place great weight on the | 
importance of cultivating and practising ali the 
time the fundamental principles of hygiene. 

They are to-day pitted against a huge and 
powerful nation, and are winning victory after 
vietory over their adversaries, not because they 
outnumber them, not because they are bigger, 
but largely because their bodies are trained to 
endurance and their minds to patience and fore- 
sight. 

The Western nations are beginning to learn the 
lesson they teach—to practise with patient per- 
sistence those laws of health that have been 
taught so often. The jiu-jitsu, the system of body- 
training practised by the Japanese for centuries, 
is the foundation of many modern treatises on 
physical culture. 
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A DUBIOUS DELICACY. 


he Japanese are very fond of fish—they like 

it pickled, they like it dried, they like it 
canned, they like it freshly cooked and they like 
it raw. With this last taste we of the Occident 
find it hard to sympathize; yet at least one 
American has been converted to its acceptance. 
Mr. Harold Bolce has recently related how he 
was skilfully and gently urged along the difficult 
path of experiment by the Japanese author and 
diplomat, Mr. Tumio Yano. 

“One night at the Nippon Club,” says Mr. Bolce, 
“he led up to a delicate subject on the menu with 
much diplomacy. He finally got my assent to the 
statement that a cosmopolitan appetite is one of 
the distinguishing marks of cultivated travel. 
Then he passed me raw fish. 

“I confessed that I was willing to be a stick-in- 
the-mud or any other variety of Silurian rather 
than take place with the international elect by 
eating such a dish. My host, however, was pain- 
fully insistent, finally adding that with raw fish 
they, of course, ate wasabi. Now I did not have 
even a vague notion of what this might be, but 
with that raw proposition before me it was com- 
forting to know that at least it was to be diluted 
with something. I figured out, also, that, with 
my awkwardness with chop-sticks, I might manage, 
without exciting suspicion, to drop the fish before 
the fatal moment, and eat only the mysterious 
wasabi. But whether through cowardice or cour- 
age, I cannot say, fish and relish made quick and 
simultaneous journey to my reluctant palate, and 
in that never-to-be-forgotten instant there flashed 
into my consciousness the undeniable truth that 
in all my Occidental years I had been denied one 
of the most savory dishes in the world. 

“Charles Lamb’s Chinaman had jubilant delight | 
over his first taste of roast pig; but that is a| 
degraded passion compared with an Anglo- | 
Saxon’s initial ecstasy over an Oriental morsel 
of raw namasu garnished with the 
Eutrema wasabi.” 

Raw fish any one who desires to try the same | 
experiment need not import; he need only—a | 
very large only—learn to like it; and perhaps he | 
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the n dog; France favors the oe 
glers’ dogs,” well known on her frontiers; Austria 
employs Dalmatians; Turkey finds Asiatic sheep- 
dogs most suitable, and Germany generally selects 
collles. 

The trained dog can be employed in a number 
of ways. He may act as a scout, as an outpost 
to the outposts; in an actual engagement his 
services are readily available for the transport of 
reserve ammunition to the firing line; in a siege 
or investment he may be used as a sentry, and in 
this capacity would prove invaluable in guarding 
against surprise. 

But it is in ambulance work that the dog may 
erste the greatest service to man, and it is to 
his special and a phase that Major Rich- 

ears, training his dogs 


ardson has devoted many 
almost 


to perform their life-saving work wit 
human skill and intelligence. 

The beginning of training for field service is to 
take the dog at night to some quiet spot and have 
an assistant creep up slowly toward dog and 


master. The dog scents the approach and gives 
conses by owling— barking being always 
checked by the trainer, since in war-time it 


would betray the dog’s presence to the enemy. 

In ambulance work, the dog, finding a wounded 
man, lies down beside him, and the man, if not too 
poe oy | injured, helps himself to the brandy 
carried by the dog in a flask upon its back. 

Theedog also carries bandages, a water-proof 
sheet, a pencil anda piece of paper. The wounded 
man scribbles a hasty note to inform his comrades 
in what part of the field to find him; then, intima- 
ting to the dog by a wave of his hand that it is to 
return, the dog dashes off again to the ambulance 
headquarters. 

Help isdespatched at once, the ambulance party 
being led to the spot by the dog itself. The 
wounded man has in the meantime been enabled 
roughly to bandage his wounds, and perhaps, by 
stopping a dangerous flow of blood, save his 
ife. 
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A NEW INDUSTRY. 


he gathering of wild flowers for the city market 

is largely the work of Italians, who make it a 
regular business. A writer in The Plant World 
sees in the demand for wild. things from the 
country a new industry, that of raising wild 
flowers on their native soil. 


With proper care, a patch of trailing arbutus 
might be made to yield a little annual income, and 
so might a patch of cardinal-flower, or fringed 
gentian, or columbine, or some of the many native 
orchids. 

Transplanting and fostering young plants, dis- 
tributing the seeds and discretion in harvesting— 
in a word, aiding instead of thwarting nature— 
could not fail in valuable financial results. Just 
as large tracts of once useless land on the Maine 
coast now _ something like fifteen dollars an 
acre from the yearly cutting of young fir-trees 
for the Christmas season, and just as acres of 
undrained swamp in Michigan are now utilized 
for the growth and production of peppermint, so 
might the sand-barren and _ the peat-bog and even 
the stagnant pool be made to yield a wealth of 
flowers with an economic, an educational and an 
esthetic value. 

The demand of pie schools alone makes a good 

market. Some of the larger high schools receive 
material literally by the barrel. Unless there be 
some rational way of supplying this demand, the 
study of botany, according to present laboratory 
methods, will defeat its own purpose; for as now 
carried on in many places, it is a serious cause of 
the devastation of some of the most interesting 
native plants. 
_ In the work of cultivating wild flowers the train- 
ing and experience of the college girl would be of 
inestimable value. Her flower-farm might coéper- 
ate with high-school work, not only by her provi- 
ding material, but by her adding descriptions and 
photographs of the various habitats of the speci- 
mens used. Whena pupil knows that his onan: 
bine was one of a group growing in the crevice of 
a rock in a certain photograph, it means vastly 
more than a columbine in the air without anchor- 
age or environment. 

Not till the property-owners realize that there 
is a money-value in these things will the slaughter 
by the lawless collector cease. In France one 
must pay to enter certain. preserves where the 
scarlet anemones grow, and then he may gather 
and carry away but a limited number. Similar 
conservation in America would not only save the 
wild flowers, but would be a source of profit. 
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WORSE YET. 


ne of the members of the Denver bar, says the 
New York 7'imes, is an old-school Southerner, 
many of whose sayings have become proverbial. 


One day, in discussing a political appointment 
with him, a newspaper man said of the lucky 
candidate, “It’s absurd to appoint him. He can’t 
read writing.” 

“Writing!” exclaimed the “judge. 
fellow can’t read reading!” 


” 


“Why, the 
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HE KNEW THE HORSE. 


ones, do you happen to know any one who has 
a horse for sale?” inquired Brown, in a con- 
versation which the Chicago Ners reports. 

“I have reasons for believing that Green has,” 
replied Jones. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because I sold him one yesterday.” 


‘because I didn’t know that the coffee was daily 





California, Washington, 
e 


COMPANION. 
Oregon, Colorado. 


Cheap Rates secure reduced rates on 


household goods of intending settlers to the above 
states. Write for rates. a. of California, FREE, 
-Continental Freight Co., B 355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NGINEERING, stnacs‘oo 

9 Mechanical Drawing. 
‘Easily learned Courses for Home Study. Text- 
books free w rates for tuition. Students 


helped to positions. Catalogue free. Electrical 
Engineer Institute, Dept. 11, 240 West 23d 8t., N. Y. 


LEARNING THINGS 
WE ARE ALL IN THE APPRENTICE CLASS. 














When a simple change of diet brings back health 
and happiness the story is briefly told. A lady of 
Springfield, Illinois, says, “After being afflicted 
for years with nervousness and heart trouble, I 
received a shock four years ago that left me in 
such a condition that my life was despaired of. I 
could get no relief from doctors nor from the 
numberless heart and nerve medicines I tried, 


putting me back more than the doctors could put 
me ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I left off 
coffee and began the use of Postum and against 
my convictions I gradually improved in health 
until for the past 6 or 8 months I have been entirely 
free from nervousness and those terrible sinking, 
weakening spells of heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of coffee 
which I had drunk from childhood and yet they 
disappeared when I quit coffee and took up the 
use of Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Many people marvel at the effects of leaving off 
coffee and drinking Postum, but there is nothigg 
marvelous about it—only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a rebuilder. 
That’s the reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


The Choice of Good Cooks 
since 1780. 


BAKER’S 
Chocolate 


Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 
An ideal food — good 
morning, noon and night. 








41 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America. 


BE SURE YOU GET 
THE GENUINE. 


TRADE-MARK. Made by 


Walter Baker € Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
Dorchester, Mass. 




















* Your boy will soon start to school. 
Is he supplied with ‘‘ Iron Clad’’ stock- 
ings — the kind that will stand the hard 
wear a boy is sure to give his stockings 
climbing fences and playing games at 
school? Our No. 19 are made with Triple- 


Knit Leg, Heel and Toe. Mothers do 
not have to sit up late mending them 
for the boys to wear next day. 


25c. a Pair. 


If your dealer hasn't them, send us 
25c. for sample pair. (4 pairs $1.00.) 

Our booklet, ‘‘What ‘Iron Clads’ Mean te 
the Family Purse,” illustrates a large assort- 
ment of “ lron Clads” for men, women and 
children. It solves the stocking problem for 
the whole family. Sent free. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 









































New Fall Suits 


Made to Order (Not Ready-Made) 


$10 to $35 


We Guarantee to Fit You or 
Refund Your Money. 























120 Styles and 400 Materials 
from which to select. 


Our new catalogue illustrating and descri- 
bing the latest Fall and Winter styles, and 
samples of our materials, now ready, sent 
free to any part of the United States. 


Radical Changes in Fashions and Fabrics 


Styles and fabrics for the coming season 
differ greatly from those shown heretofore. 
Ours are entirely new and up-to-date. If you 
order from us now, you will be months ahead 
of your neighbors who purchase elsewhere. 

Our catalogue not only describes 120 of the 
latest fashions in suits, skirts and jackets, 
but illustrates them as well, showing just how 
yd will look when made to your measure 

y us. 


All Orders Filled Promptly. 


Our line of over 400 attractive materials for 
the coming season includes the entirely new 
‘“‘Normandie’’ weaves and ‘‘Victoria’’ suit 
ings —our own importations. All our fabrics 
are guaranteed. We carry no cotton warp or 
shoddy mixtures. 

We can save you time, money and annoy- 
ance in the purchasing of your Fall and 
Winter garments. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 


Tailor-made Suits . . . $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive designs, - $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets . $10 to $25 


Long Coats, «Tourist Models,” $12 to $25 


Rain Coats, Visiting Costumes, etc. 


We prepay express charges on your garment 
to any part of the United States. 


What We Do. 


We help you to select the style and material for your 
arment. e show you how to take your measures. 

e make up your garment exactly as you wish ‘'. 
Guarantee to fit you. he | express charges to 2%) 
part of the United States. If we fail to satisfy you 
every particular, you may return the garment promp!' 
and we will refund your money. ring from us ‘* 
a genuine pleasure. 


You Take No Risk Whatever. 


If you contemplate the purchase of a garment 
wish it to be fashionably made, write to-day | 
selected line of samples and our new Fall and Wi 
Catalogue No. 48—sent by return mail to 
part of the United States. Kindly state whether 
wish samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about 
colors you desire, and we will send a full lin: 
exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York Cit» 


Mail Orders Established No Ag 
Only. 16 Years. or Bra 
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The Separate Maintenance 


oes2ese By Sophie Swett 4 4 2 a 
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“YOU'VE GOT TO GIVE ME A SEPARATE MAINTENANCE.” 


> ‘lias, what does this mean?’’ Maria 
Mann’s portly frame shook and her 
voice was shrill with anger. ‘‘ Seth 


Peterby is measuring out in the pine grove, 
and he says he calculates to begin to cut it 
down next Monday morning. Cut down the 
pine grove !’’ 

Elias Mann, smaller than his wife, heavy 
and square-chinned, turned his head away as 
he answered : 

“T’m.goin’ to have every stick of it cut down 
before next Saturday night! There’s masts 
and spars there that’ll be worth nigh upon a 
thousand dollars to the firm of Dolliver & Mann. 
And’’—Elias had cast a swift glance at his 
wife and become wrathful at sight of the tears 
that were rolling down her cheeks—‘‘I calcu- 
late a man has a right to do as he’s a mind 
to with his own trees.’’ 

As he walked away there came into the mild 
eyes of his wife a spark that dried their tears. 

‘* "T'was the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back,’’ she murmured, as she dropped into the 
sitting-room rocking-chair. ‘“‘While we were 
strugglin’ so I couldn’t leave him because I 
wouldn’t be beholden to my folks, but now 
that he’s doing so well he can give me a separate 
maintenance, and he’s got to! At home I was 
the smart, managin’ one that everybody heard 
to, and for thirty years I’ve been trod under 
foot by that little mite of a snappin’-eyed man! 
Now the way is open at last, and it’s come to 
an end!’’ 

So suddenly altered was life that the familiar 
sights and sounds, the Agriculturist and the 
candle upon the light-stand where Elias had 
left them the night before, the cat’s purring 
and the canary’s shrill singing seemed strange 
and unfamiliar. 

She bestirred herself to set her house in order 
and pack her trunk. When it came to putting 
Elias’s clothes in order the wrinkles deepened 
in her worn face. 

**He’ll get old Sabry Gould to do for him, 
and she’s terrible slack,’’ she said to herself, 
and then scorned herself for her softness and 
hardened her heart. 

“He knows as well as I do that Ruthy’s 
playhouse was in that biggest pine-tree,’’ she 
murmured as she worked. ‘“‘He knows ’tis 
her green moss carpet, that I’ve always swept 
with a broom, that he’s goin’ to have trampled 
on and tore up and ruined. He knows what 
comfort I’ve took goin’ out there to sit in the 
cool of the day, feeling most as if I was in 
meetin’.’? Ruthy was the daughter who had 
died when she was six. 

It was not until the next morning at break- 
fast that Mrs. Mann declared her intention to 
Elias. She had before threatened separation, 
and had weakened in her resolve. Now she 
meant to be sure that she should not. 

“‘I’m going to leave you, ’Lias,’’ she said, as 
she passed him his second cup of coffee. ‘I’m 
going to live with my sister Aurilly, and you’ve 
got to give me a separate maintenance. You 








ought to give me as much as four dollars a 
week.”’ 

“*l’ll give you five!’’ said Elias, cheerfully. 

‘*T want you should carry me up to Hermon 
Saturday morning,’’ went on Maria, in a firm 
voice. ‘‘I expect you can get old Sabry Gould 
to do for you —’’ 

**I don’t want Sabry Gould nor anybody 
else,’’ said Elias, calmly. ‘‘Women-folks ain’t 
so indispensable as they think.’’ 

Mrs. Mann rose and left the room. ‘‘There’s 
been bickerin’ and bitter words enough between 
him and me,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘It’s a 
comfort to think there won’t ever be any more. ’’ 

When she called to him Saturday morning, 
to help her bring down her trunk, she saw in 
his face an incredulous wonder, not without a 
shade of dismay. 

**It puts me out some to go to Hermon to-day, 
but I expect it’s worth the trouble,’’ he said, 
as he hoisted her trunk into the high wagon. 
She waited for him to put on his Sunday coat, 
while the cat upon the porch cried with keen 
feline forebodings. She remembered that she 
had left a pan of milk where it might sour. 
Elias called to her that he could not find the 
clothes - brush. He never could find things. 
She wondered what the neighbors would say, 
and the minister. 

**He never gave in to me in all these thirty 
years—not the least mite,’’ she said to herself. 
Elias’s look of dismay had deepened when he 
came out; there was unwonted color on his 
rugged cheeks. 

They drove down through the village, which 
preserved its every-day aspect astonishingly in 
this new world upon which Maria Mann had 
entered, and so out upon the Hermon road, 
woods-bordered and fragrant with spring. 

**Tt’s consid’able mild for April. I ought to 
be tendin’ to the plowin’,’’ remarked Elias, in 
a somewhat aggrieved tone. 

‘*T sha’n’t make you any more trouble,’ Lias,’’ 
said his wife. 

‘*You’ll get your maintenance steady an’ 
reg’lar,’’? said Elias. And then there was 
silence on the long, up-hill road. 

At last Elias drove a little way into a woods 
road, for the noon sun was growing hot upon 
the hill, and Maria spread out the luncheon 
she had brought. 

Beyond them, in a clearing, stood the ruins 
of a house, stark like a corpse, with staring 
window spaces and fallen doors. Near by was 
a gaping cellar, where another house had stood. 

‘*That house don’t appear ever to have been 
finished,’’ remarked Elias, curiously, to an old 
man who came out of the woods with an ax 
on his shoulder. 

‘*The next high wind ’pears likely to finish 
it,’’ answered the man, jocosely. ‘‘The man 
that begun to build it, old Isaac Appleby, he’s 
wanderin’ round demented and his wife is dead. 
They used to live in a little house where you 
see that cellar, and they appeared to live happy 
enough,—though they were always the kind 





that was bickerin’ and naggin’ at one another, 
—until somebody died and left ’em money 
enough to build a new house. Then they fell 
to quarrelin’ about where it should be put and 
what kind of a house it should be, and the 
upshot of it was she went to live with her 
folks, and before long she died. They said he 
was terrible high-handed and wouldn’t ever 
give in to her a mite. But when she died it 
made him nigh about crazy. You’ll see him 
wanderin’ round here, talkin’ to Maria,—that’s 
his wife,—and Abby Ellen, his daughter that 
died before she grew up. I expect there’s a 
good many folks that kind of gets in the habit 
of bein’ quarrelsome and cantankerous, when 
they really set by one another. Anyhow, there 
was Isaac Appleby ’n’ his wife. They couldn’t 
live together in peace, but they couldn’t live 
without one another nohow. Human nature 
is a cur’ us thing.’’ 

‘There was silence in the wagon as the man’s 
footsteps died away. Elias got out and busied 
himself for some time with taking the feed-bag 
off Abigail’s head and storing it in the wagon. 
When he got into the wagon again Maria spoke 


tremulously, with tears running down her 
cheeks : 
“Do you s’pose, ’Lias, that Abigail could 


or 


stand it to go right back home again ‘ 

“*I cale’late she could. She’s had a good 
feed,’’ said Elias, briskly. 

“Then I want you should drive her right 
back again. And, ’Lias, I never want you 
should say a word to me again about a separate 
maintenance !’’ 

**Why, land sake, I never did, mother!’’ said 
Elias, lightly, although his voice was husky. 
He had not called her ‘‘mother’’ before for 
twenty years! 

Abigail trotted homeward. Spring blossomed 
afresh and the earth was new. 

**Seems real good to have you to home again, 
mother; just as if you’d been away for a long 
spell,’’ said Elias, as she bustled about the 
house. She glanced at him, and saw with a 
pang that he looked suddenly worn and aged. 

**Tt ain’t as if he hadn’t had considerable to 
put up with in me! Folks always do have 
to put up with one another. Seems most as 
if I’d been crazy,’’ she said to herself, 

To Elias she said, taking the curdled milk 
from the window, that she calculated she should 
have to make some sour-milk gingerbread. 

She listened Monday morning for the sound 
of the ax. Elias had gone off early to Millbridge. 
She said to herself that he seemed so different ; 
perhaps he did not want to see how bad she 


would feel. But he could not give in; that 
would not be Elias. 
But all was peaceful in the pine grove. She 


went out and swept little Ruthy’s carpet for 
the last time before it was ruined. 

Seth Peterby came along about eleven o’ clock, 
but he drove by. She called to him and asked 
him when he was going to begin to chop. 

‘*Mr. Mann said he’d changed his mind, and 
wa’n’t goin’ to cut down the pine grove!’’ Seth 
shouted, in answer. ‘‘Said he was goin’ to 
Millbridge to buy the masts and spars.’’ 
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A TOPSYTURVY LANGUAGE. 


he Manchu language possesses undeniable 

advantages compared with the Chinese. 
It has an alphabet, the pedigree of which is 
curious. When Nurhachu first began his con- 
quests, in the seventeenth century, the Manchus 
had no written characters at all, and anything 
they wanted to indite had to be translated into 
Mongolian. So the conqueror determined on 
an alphabet of his own, and scholars invented 
one for him, with characters much resembling 
those of the Mongols. But the Mongol alphabet 
itself was of modern construction, adapted from 
the Arabic characters, and consisted of sixteen 
characters. The Manchu alphabet has, there- 
fore, a respectable ancestry. Mr. James, in 
‘“*The Long White Mountain,’’ describes their 
written language: 

The writing commences at the left - hand 
corner and runs down the page, but it can be 
written and read with equal ease horizontally 
by turning the page round and reading from 
right to left. This circumstance led early 
travellers to say that Manchu could be read as 
well topsyturvy as the right way up. 

The letters are easy to form, and can be 
written at speed. Just as the scribe, when 
writing a document in Mahratti, draws a line 
across the paper and hangs the remaining por- 
tions of the letters upon that, like a housemaid 
hanging clothes on a line, so the Manchu clerk 
draws a line down the page, and then adds 
right or left of it the strokes or points which 
are needed to complete the letters and form the 
words. 

The rules of pronunciation are few and 
simple, the sounds of the letters are guttural 
but easy to acquire, and in many other respects 
the facility of acquiring Manchu distinguishes 
it strikingly from the Chinese. The successive 
emperors of the Manchu dynasty have taken 
care to have every Chinese book of value trans- 
lated into Manchu, and valuable dictionaries 
and other elementary works have been com- 
piled in Manchu and Chinese. Yet, so won- 
derful are the ways ef men, the court and the 
people alike are now abandoning Manchu for 
the cumbrous and barbarous Chinese. 
















A nice lot of postage-stamps to 
FREE start you collecting, catalogue value $2.00 
given FREE if you send 25 cts. for a new 6 mos. sub. to 
Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, Boston, Mass. 





TOOTH-P ASTE 









CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists ; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 
DENTACURA co., 
Newark, N. J. 











You can dye any kind 
of catsup red. Most 
catsup-makers do. 
Columbia, ‘The Un 
colored Catsup,” 
blushes with the hon- 
est red of the perfectly 
ripe tomato. 

Nothing else to blush 
for ! 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











Special Notice 
to all 
Amateur 
Photographers 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 
CLOSES OCT. 31. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 
phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 


This year the ‘**Classes”’ 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


be 


The Grand Award 
$100.00. 


Six Graded Awards. 


First $70.00. Fourth $40.00. 
Second $60.00. Fifth $30.00. 
Third $50.00. Sixth $20.00. 


Three Special Awards 
$20.00 each. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion 


Boston, Mass. 
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Made Easy. 
HERSOM’S sj 


) Best Soap | 


j House-Cleaning and 
ITALIAN 
Sapone. 


The Best Washing 
F Powder. Will not 
injure the finest 
- fabric nor smart 


} the hands. 


| Equally good for 
+ washing dishes, 
pots, pans, win- 
= dows, etc 


PRESENT of a Piece of Glass- 
ware IN EVERY PACKAGE. 


Price Per Package Price Per Bar 


1 Oc. MANUFACTURED BY 5c. 


| THOS. HERSOM @ CO., New Bedford, Mass. | 
3 We give Premiums for Wrappers. Send for Premium List Free. 3 
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Is a fine Borax } 
Soap. Good for 
the Laundry and 
ood for House- 
a nel 
Mechanics and 


others for wash- 7 
ing hands pronounce 


it SPLENDID. 
Bu tube 


Sold by Grocers. 























Are made from 


Eider Down Codfish Cake 


Why accept an inferior fish cake when by 
asKing for Eider Down you can always 


GET THE BEST. 


Shute & Merchant. Gloucester, Mass. 





SAWAGERES 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 









“T always use 
Sawyer’s because it 
bleaches, gives a beau- 
tiful tint, and restores 
the color to linens, 
laces and goods that 
are worn and faded.” 


The People’s Choice 


for nearly 50 Years. 























RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


Produces delicious Biscuit, Muffins, Cakes, etc., 
that can be eaten by the Dyspeptic without dis- 
comfort. 





Ask the Rumford Company, Providence, R. I., to mail you free a 
Practical Cook Book compiled by the Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 




















There are furnaces and furnaces. You'll not be disappointed if you 
CHOOSE THE 


Bay State Furnace 


Built for Heavy Aa 

Duty, and has fewest Easily Operated. 
joints possible. It’s the Aslight turn of the lever 
result of over 60 years’ exposes a new surface 
«x perience. of the triangular grate, 
liberates the ashes, 
and quickly produces a 
clear, bright fire. The 
lever, you will notice, 
is an upright one, 
and does away with the 
old-fashioned ‘ back- 
breaking shake-down.” 
No poking needed. 





Economical, Its 
hot-air blast device 
causes a rapid combus- 
tion of the smoke and 
gases that are frequent- 
ly allowed to goto waste 
up the chimney, thus 
yielding more heat from 
a given quantity of fuel 
— coal or wood. 2 














Circular Free. In this advertisement we have mentioned but a few of the 
telling features of this efficient furnace. Our circular tells of others ; send for it. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 55 Portland St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 


We also make ‘‘ Bay State’ and “‘ Richmond” Ranges, also ‘‘ Model'’ Ranges and Furnaces. 











If your dealer hasn’t them write to us. 
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This is the package to get for making the 
daintiest and most delicious desserts, 
with or without berries or fruits. 

















R SIXTY SECONDS 


Y/ 
REGISTERED 94. 
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G* it at your 


Grocer’s or send 
us 4 cents in stamps, with 
Grocer’s name, and get a full 
pint sample, free, and the famous 
Minute Cook Book. Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Mfrs. also of MINUTE Gelatine, MINUTE Jella-Crysta and MINUTE Malta-Coffeena. 


Will 
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The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a damp cloth 
—polishes quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
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BAKER'S 
EXTRACTS 


The chief difference between Baker’s Extracts and 
others is in the fact that we do not produce the different 
flavors by mixing together different chemicals, but we 
extract the different flavors direct from the fruit and 
give them to you as we get them—pure. When we 
say that Baker’s Extracts are like pure fruit bottled up 
we mean it. Your grocer can as well sell you Baker’s 
as the imitation if you insist—it rests with you. 


BAKERS EXTRACT COMPANY 

















